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Prepack to Volume I, 



About twenty yearp ago I published a Review of D’Aubign6’s 
History of the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland. The 
edition having been soon exhausted, I was often called on by 
friends to issne a second one ; bnt circumstances beyond my con- 
trol long prevented me from acceding to their request. Daring 
the interval, several editions of D’Aubigne’s work were published 
both in England and America, and two or more new volumes were 
added, continning the history of the German and Swiss Reforma- 
tion, and commencing that of England. No notice, however, was 
taken by the author, so far as I have been able to discover, of the 
facts and reasoning contained in the Review, though the latter 
was republished in Ireland, and pretty widely circulated. 

In preparing a second edition, I at first hesitated whether it 
would be worth while to pay any further attention to a writer, who 
isr clearly so bitter a partisan, and so wholly unreliable as an his- 
torian. His pretended history is, in fact, little better than a ro- 
mance. He omits more than half the facts, and either perverts or 
draws on his imagination for the remainder. This may seem a 
strong accusation ; but it is amply borne out by the authorities 
and specifications contained in the Review. Having started out, 
it would seem, with the pre-determination to paint the German 
Reformers as saints, and the Reformation as the work of God, he 
makes every thing bend to his preconceived theory. 

Still, as his work continued to be read, and perhaps believed by 
a considerable number of sincere persons, I decided to re-issue the 
Review in an amended and considerably enlarged form, in order 
that those, who really wished to discover the whole truth in regard 
to the Reformation, might have an opportunity to read at least 
some of the facts on the other side. Bnt, at the same time, I 
thought it better to enlarge the plan of the work, and to embrace 
in it Essays on the rise and history of the Reformation in all the 
other principal countries of Europe. 

This is done in the second Volume, in which is furnished a sum- 
mary of the principal facts connected with the rise and progress of 
the Reformation in England, Ireland, Scotland, the Netherlands, 
Prance, and Northern Europe. These Essays are mostly Re- 
views of different Protestant works, and hence the style of the 
Reviewer, which had been adopted in the original publication, 
has been preserved throughout both Volumes. . 

ili 
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IT 



PREFACE. 



The range of the present publication is thus very wide; and I 
feel that I have not been able, in so brief a compass, to do full 
justice to a subject, upon which so many learned volumes have 
been written on both sides. Still I am conscious of having hon- 
estly endeavored to do whatever I was able, to throw light upon 
a department of history so very important in itself and in its 
practical bearings, and so little understood among onr separated 
brethren. 

My principal object has been, to condense within a brief space a 
considerable amount of facts and authorities, which are scattered 
over many ' works not easily accessible to the mass of readers. 
Seeking to be useful rather than original, I have preferred to let 
others speak, whenever I thought their testimony would be likely 
to prove more weighty than my own words or reasoning. I have 
hence generally preferred Protestant to Catholic testimony ; and 
the only merit I claim, besides that of an honest and earnest wish 
to promote the cause of truth, is that of some industry in collect- 
ing, and endeavoring to condense and knit together Protestant 
authorities, in regard to the character of the Reformers and of the 
Reformation. The testimony of such witnesses is not likely to be 
undervalued or impeached by those who are outside the Catholic 
Church. 

Prefixed to the first Volume, will be found an Introductory 
Essay on the religious and moral condition of Europe before the 
Reformation ; and to the second, a similar one on England during 
the centuries which preceded the reign of Henry VIII. These 
general views are deemed important for a better understanding 
and a more correct appreciation of the Reformation itself, the 
champions of which are in the habit of justifying it on the ground 
of alleged abuses and corruptions running through many centuries, 
and deemed incurable by any other means than that of total sepa- 
ration from the Old Church of our fathers. I have also added, at 
the end of each Volume, some Notes containing valuable docu- 
mentary evidence. 

The work, thus enlarged in the second edition, soon passed to a 
third ; and now the fourth edition is presented, with honest intent 
to the American Public. If I shall succeed in bringing back 
even one honest inquirer from the mazes of error into “the One 
Fold of the One Shepherd,” my labor will not have been wholly 
in vain. 

Baltimore, Easier Monday , 1866. 
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THE REFORMATION 

IN 

GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 



VIEW OF EUROPE BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 



UmiTT of this retrospective view — The origin of European Governments— 
The Northmen — Rome the Civilizer — Protestant testimony — The Pope 
and the Emperor — Charlemagne— Guelphs and Ghibellines — Temporal 
power of the Pope — Three great facts — Freedom of the Church — Election 
of Bishops — Catholic munificence in middle ages — The Truce of God — 
Question of Investitures — Horrible abuses — Gregory VH. and Henry 
IV. — The Controversy settled — But its germs remain — Modem historic 
justice — Growth of Mammonism — Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries — 
Boniface VHL and Philip the Fair — Faction and heresy — The new Mani- 
cheans — The Flagellants — The Great Schism — The Papacy comes out of 
it unscathed — Catholic Reformation — Overcoming Scandals — ^The Hussites 
— Preponderance of Good over Evil — The Monasteries — Dr. Maitland’s 
testimony — Dr. Robertson convicted of gross misrepresentations — Homily 
of 8t Eligius — His warning against idolatry and superstition — A model 
mediaeval Homily — St Bernard and St Vincent Ferrer — The Pragmatic 
Sanction — Its mischievous tendency — Letter of Pope Pius II. — Preparation 
for the Reformation- Revival of Learning — Art of Printing — Italy leads 
the way — Testimony of Macaulay — The Humanists and Dominicans — 
The Pope and Liberty — Testimony of Laing — Summing up— Four con- 
clusions reached — What we propose to examine and prove. 

The rapidity with which the revolution, called by its friends 
the Btformation, succeeded throughout a considerable portion 
of Europe during the first half of the sixteenth century, can 
scarcely be properly appreciated, or even fully understood, 
without referring to the moral and religions condition of 
Europe during the preceding centuries. Hence we can not 
VOL. i. — 2 ( 17 ) 
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probably famish a more suitable introduction to our essays 
on the history of the Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
than by attempting to present to our readers a rapid retro- 
spective view of European society during the period usually 
called the middle ages— extending from the fifth to the six- 
teenth century. Our survey must necessarily be very brief 
and summary, and we shall confine ourselves to those events, 
or groups of facts, which may appear to have had the greatest 
influence on the coming religious revolution. While most of 
our remarks will be general, many of the facts we shall have 
to allege will be specially connected with medimval German 
history, and with the repeated and occasionally protracted 
struggles between the German emperors and the. Popes. 
Without taking some such an historical retrospect, we will 
hardly be prepared to understand how the minds of Chris- 
tians, especially in Germany, become so suddenly ripe for 
revolt against the time-honored authority of the old Church, 
and particularly against that of the sovereign pontiffe, to whom 
they were so greatly indebted. 

The people who laid the foundations of almost all the modem 
European nations, and who shaped the great dynasties which 
have since resulted, after many vicissitudes, in the present 
settled — at least consolidated — governments of Europe, were 
mainly the descendants of the Northern hordes, who overran 
Europe in the' fifth and following centuries. This is more 
particularly the case in regard to Germany, where the North- 
men established, with but slight modifications, their own 
peculiar laws and customs. In France, Italy, and Spain, 
these peculiar Germanic customs were modified, to a greater 
or less extent, by pre-existing laws and usages ; some of which 
were retained when the original population had become amal- 
gamated with their conquerors. 

The Northmen, who thus shaped the destiny of modem 
Europe, were originally either downright heathens — like the 
Huns- -or else barbarians, with a slight tincture of Christi- 
anity in the form of the Arian heresy — like a portion of tho 
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Goths and Vandals. * Little could certainly be expected from 
such men for the benefit of civilization. Their destiny seemed 
to be to destroy, not to build up. They annihilated the old 
pagan civilization, which, under the shadow of the victorious 
Homan eagles, had pervaded the greater portion of Europe ; — 
could it be reasonably expected that they would *be able to 
build up, amidst its desolate ruins, with which they had 
strewn and cumbered the European soil, a newer and better 
condition of society? They needed civilizing themselves ; — 
how could they hope to be capable of civilizing others ? 

In the deplorable state of wide-spread desolation and social 
anarchy which overspread Europe for two or three centuries, in 
consequence of the successive barbarian invasions and the fall 
of the Roman empire in the West, nothing that was merely 
human could possibly have saved European society from utter 
and irretrievable ruin. AD civilization seemed utterly hope- 
less, and simply impossible. No merely human phDosophy or 
legislation could have brought order out of such chaos, light out 
of such darkness. An element possessing*more than earthly 
power and energy was imperatively needed; and fortunately 
for humanity and civilization, this element was provided by 
the Church of Christ The Church, and the Church alone, 
saved European society, and thereby rendered all subsequent 
civilization not only possible, but certain. The Church 
founded by the Man-God, built upon a rock, having her 
foundation cemented by TIis blood, and firmly secured from 
falling away by His infallible promises, was alone able to 
meet the emergency, and to assure the prosperous future of 
European society. 

The fierce barbarians had conquered pagan Rome, and had 
made the environs of its splendid capital a dreary marble 
wDderness, strewn with broken columns and shattered cor- 
nices; but they could not conquer the Church, which had* 
been established by the Son of the Uving God. On the con- 
trary, the Church conquered them. The victorious Roman 
eagles now lay trailing in the dust, but the Cross — the noble 
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banner of the Church — was still erect and waving victoriously 
amidst the universal ruin apd desolation. Nay, more; the 
Cross was carried in triumph from Christian Rome to the 
furthest fastnesses of the North, conquering the conquerors 
of pagan Rome, and thus becoming afterward their own 
cherished -banner of victory. From the fifth to the twelfth 
century, an all-conquering and glorious, because bloodless and 
humanizing invasion, rolled from the South to the North, in 
compensation for the all-destroying invasion which had rolled 
from the North to the South. Thus Christian Rome nobly 
avenged the disasters which had overwhelmed the imperial 
city of the Csesars : she repaid evil with good, and scattered 
unutterable blessings among those who had brought ruin to 
her hearth-stone, and her once pagan altars. 

No fact of history is better attested, than that the Catholic 
Church, and the Catholic Church alone, Christianized, human- 
ized, and civilized the various European nations, which now 
occupy the first place in civilization, and from which we in 
America are all descended. Intelligent and learned men of 
all shades of religious opinion have freely admitted this feet, 
without the acknowledgment of which, all modern history 
would, in truth, be wholly unintelligible, and would present 
a series of insolvable enigmas. This has been well understood 
and freely acknowledged by such men as Guizot, in France, 
Schlegel, Voigt, Hurter, Gorres, Muller, Dollinger, and a host 
of others in Germany, Hallam, Roscoe, and Maitland, in 
England, and a multitude of other learned historians, who 
have laboriously investigated the subject of mediaeval history, 
and have given to the world, during the last half century, the 
result of their researches. These researches have proved as 
important to the cause of historic truth, as they have been 
honorable to the Church, from whose brow no one can now 
•tear the laurel wreath of victory over barbarism, which has 
been placed upon it by the willing hands of her enemies 
themselves. The deliberate verdict of modern history is, that 
the Catholic Church has been the mother of civilization, and 
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it cannot be set aside by either self-glorifying ignorance, or 
partisan prejudice. 

The history of the Reformation in Germany, particularly, 
must be viewed in the light of this great fact. No portion of 
Europe, probably, owed a greater debt of gratitude to Rome, 
than Germany. It was Christian Rome which sent to her the 
missionary apostles, who, armed with commissions from the 
Popes, successively converted her people, and who subse- 
quently labored with diligent and successful charity and zeal 
to soften their manners, to control their passions, to reform 
their legislation, and to raise them ultimately to that high 
degree of civilization to which they subsequently attained. 
The Germans were indebted to Rome, and chiefly to the 
Roman pontiffs, for all the principal elements of their civili- 
zation, and for all that constituted their greatness as a people. 

How all this was lost sight of, or forgotten, at the period 
of the Reformation, and how the benefits of Rome were re- 
paid with insults and injury, we shall see in the sequel. Our 
present purpose requires us to dwell more particularly on the 
manner in which the Church grew up and flourished, in vigor 
and holiness, throughout Germany and other European coun- 
tries, and on the origin and history of the frequent conflicts 
which arose at different periods of the middle ages, between 
the Roman pontiffs and the different princes of Europe, par- 
ticularly the German emperors. 

The relations between the Popes and the German emperors 
were, from an early period, manifold and intimate. The latter 
had been indebted to the former, not only for their title, but 
for the much more extended powers with which this was 
accompanied. In solemnly crowning Charlemagne emperor of 
the Romans, in St. Peter’s church, on Christmas day, A. D. 800, 
Pope Leo 111. had laid the foundations of the new Christian 
empire in the West, which was to take the place of the old 
pagan empire that had fallen. The very title of the newly- 
created, or newly-confirmed dynasty implied — what the facts 

of mediaeval history more fully establish — that the Roman 
2 
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pontifis constituted an integral, if not an essential element of 
the new civil organization. It belonged to them not only to 
crown the new emperor, but to recognize and pass judgment 
upon his claim to the throne, whenever there were several 
rival aspirants for the honor. Their advice was sought, and 
their judgment invoked, in almost every great political emer- 
gency, often by the emperors themselves, more frequently still 
by the people, whom the tyranny of the latter aggrieved or 
oppressed. Theirs was, in fact, the only voice which could 
make itself heard amidst the clamor of factions and the tur- 
moil of society, so common throughout the middle ages — a 
stormy period of transition, in which Europe was preparing 
for the more consolidated and stable forms which her govern- 
ments have since assumed. 

The original empire of Charlemagne embraced Germany, 
France, and a great portion of Europe. It was colossal in its 
proportions, and it was administered with rare vigor, genius, 
and ability, by its great founder. But genius is not hereditary, 
and his vast empire was divided, after his death, among his 
children and successors, who possessed but a small share of 
his eminent qualities, either of head or of heart. The French 
kings henceforth vied with the German emperors in their aspi- 
rations to control the fortunes of continental Europe. But 
the emperors claimed a commanding influence over Italy, 
which they have retained, with some exceptions and vicissi- 
tudes, almost down to the present day. # This claim, and the 
disastrous consequences to Italy, which often resulted from its 
exaggerated or undue exercise, constituted the fruitful source 

* The recent war in. Italy was undertaken under the pretense of securing 
Italian freedom, by diminishing the influence of Austria in the peninsula 
The sequel has, however, proved that a much deeper game was intended to 
be played by “the Sphinx of the Tuilleries ” — Napoleon III. The robbery 
of the Church and the spoliation of the Pope seem to have been the ultimate 
objects contemplated, under the specious pretext of Italian independence. 
Though the policy is not yet fully worked out, these appear, from the facts, 
to have been its leading elements from the very commencement of the war. 
May the events of the future fail to fulfill the indications of the present f 
How often has the name of liberty been abused in the world’s histoiy ! 
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of most of the contests between them and the Popes, who 
were the oldest as well as the best of the Italian sovereigns, 
and, as such, naturally felt a lively interest in all that con- 
cerned the welfare of Italy. The Italians, oppressed and 
down-trodden by the German emperors, instinctively turned 
their eyes to the Roman pontiffe, and implored their powerful 
succor against the overwhelming forces brought against them 
by the imperial invaders of their independence and rights. 
They had no other resource left to them in their helplessness; 
and their earnest appeals were seldom made in vain. 

The Popes were themselves comparatively weak and power- 
less, as temporal sovereigns, but they were strong in the armor 
of God. When moral suasion failed, they hesitated not to 
hurl the thunder-bolt of excommunication at the head of the 
imperial tyrant who dared trample on the sacred rights of his 
people. The Lombard League of the twelfth century, in 
which the Italian cities of the North banded together to 
oppose the encroachments of the imperial tyrant Frederic 
Barbarossa, furnishes one out of many striking illustrations of 
this remark. Pope Alexander III. was unanimously chosen 
as the head of this famous League, which, under his auspices, 
succeeded in expelling the tyrant, and establishing, for a time 
at least, Italian independence. The free cities and the repub- 
lics of Northern and Central Italy grew up and flourished 
under the influence of this triumph of patriotism over foreign 
invasion, of Italian freedom over German despotism; and the 
liberated and grateful Italians named their newly-founded 
city of Alexandria , after the illustrious and successful cham- 
pion of their rights ; while the imperial tyrant was induced 
to expiate his cruelties by taking the cross, and marching as 
a crusader to the holy land. 

But though foiled in this attempt to crush Italian independ- 
ence, the German emperors did not give up their claim to 
be the rulers — at least the arbiters — of Italy. They estab- 
lished and maintained for centuries in this beautiful country 
a powerful party, wholly attached to their interests. The 
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Ghibellines were imperialists, while the opposing party of the 
Gnelphs were the advocates of Italian liberty. The struggles 
of these two parties for the ascendency was the fruitful source 
of troubles and of bloody civil feuds during all the latter 
half of the middle ages. These fratricidal strifes kept alive the 
flames of civil war, and deluged with blood the streets of the 
Italian cities, from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle 
of the fifteenth century. The overshadowing influence and 
the rich patronage of the German emperors, who lavished 
their wealth on the Gliibelline faction, kept alive this detest* 
able party, and rendered its powerful members most danger- 
ous elements of Italian society. It is almost needless to say, 
that the Popes, while endeavoring to soothe the angry passions 
of both parties, generally took sides with the Guelphs, and 
that they did every thing in their power to heal the bloody 
feuds which were so very disastrous to Italian interests. 
But their efforts were not always successful, and they them- 
selves were compelled frequently to bend to the storm, and 
to feel in their own persons its desolating influence. They 
were sometimes driven from Rome by the triumphant im- 
perialists ; and one cause of their long sojourn at Avignon 
was precisely this, that in consequence of the fearful condition 
to which Central and Northern Italy had been reduced by 
these truculent factions, Rome had become almost wholly 
uninhabitable. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained in reference to the 
origin and merits of the various successive contests which 
were carried on between the German emperors, and occasion- 
ally the French kings, on the one side, and the Roman pon- 
tiffs on the other, and particularly in regard to the origin and 
grounds of the claim to temporal power set up by several of 
the pontiffs during the period in question, we think that no im- 
partial man, who is well versed in the history of those times, 
will be disposed to deny any one of the three following propo- 
sitions— each one of which could be substantiated by a volume 
of evidence: 
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1. That the Popes were drawn into the vortex flf tem- 
poral aflairs and political agitation by the train of circum- 
stances — already alluded to — which originated European 
society, and which rendered it an imperative necessity that 
they should interpose, if they would arrest anarchy and seek 
to save society from utter ruin. 

2. That when thus drawn into the vortex, their influence 
was generally highly beneficial to society, by being thrown 
on the side of virtue struggling against vice, and of popular 
freedom battling against imperial or royal despotism. 

And, 3. That to their interposition mainly do we owe it, 
that the Church was enabled to preserve, to a great extent, 
her own independence and freedom of action, and was thus 
in a position to continue successfully her heavenly mission for 
humanizing and civilizing European society ; which without 
this influence would most certainly have relapsed into barbar- 
ism — even if it had ever been able to emerge from barbarism. 

No other power than that of the Catholic Church, wielded 
by its chief executive — the Roman pontiffs — could ever 
have checked lawless and overwhelming tyranny, could ever 
have effectually shielded popular rights from oppression, 
could ever have successfully defended female chastity from 
imperial and royal licentiousness, by fully guarantying to all 
the sacred rights, and by defending the duties, of Christian 
marriage; could ever, in one word, have arrested the torrent 
of mere brute force, which was sweeping over Europe and 
threatening it with destruction. 

Amidst the din of arms and the clamor of the passions, no 
other voice could be heard than that which came from Rome; 
and even this voice was not always heeded by those, whose 
headlong passions so blinded them to the promptings of faith 
as to render them not unfrequently deaf to - its eloquent ex- 
postulations or terrible menaces. If the middle ages were 
pre-eminently ages of faith, they were none the less ages of 
violence and of brute force. But wo to European civiliza- 
tion, if there had not existed at the time a great moral and 
VOL. i. — 3 
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religious power, which was alone respected by the masses of 
the population; and which, if not always heeded in its warn- 
ing, by those against whom its exercise was invoked, still 
made itself generally heard and respected. If right finally 
triumphed over might, and the passions had to yield at length 
in the struggle against reason and religion, we owe the result 
mainly to the beneficial influence of the Papacy. This is as 
certain as any thing else in all history. 

This leads us to another department of the struggles be- 
tween the Popes and the temporal princes of Europe, which 
is more nearly connected with our present purpose, and upon 
which we shall be pardoned for dwelling at somewhat greater 
length. We refer to the efforts of the Popes to secure free- 
dom to the Church against the aggressions of the temporal 
power, to the various phases of their contests with emperors 
and kings for the attainment of this vital object, and to the 
final results of this great struggle, as developed on the eve of 
the Reformation itself. 

The chief element of this important controversy between 
the spiritual and temporal power was this : that the German 
emperors and some other feudal sovereigns of Europe, often 
sought to enslave the Church, by making her higher clergy 
wholly dependent upon themselves ; and that the Popes, on 
the contrary, sought to insure to the clergy freedom of elec- 
tion and freedom of action. In regard to the principle in- 
volved, the Popes were manifestly in the right throughout the 
whole contest, while the claim set up by the temporal sove- 
reigns was clearly an usurpation, as unfounded in reason, as 
it was mischievous in fact. 

The Church had clearly the right to appoint her own 
bishops and clergy, and to exercise over them such a super- 
vision and control, as would render them fully responsible for 
their conduct to her own regularly constituted tribunals. She 
could not exercise thi9 undoubted right, nor hold her own 
ministers to their proper responsibility, if the temporal sove- 
reigns had, at the same time, a right to thrust on her such 
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spiritual officers as she disapproved of, and could not control. 
How could she properly guard the flock committed to her 
charge, if others, beyond her control, were permitted to 
thrust into its inclosure, as shepherds, “ devouring wolves in 
sheep’s clothing.” The very idea of the Church, together with 
the primary objects for which the Church was established by 
Christ, necessarily carries with it the logical inference, that 
she should be free and independent of the temporal power in 
her own peculiar sphere of action, and especially in the ap- 
pointment and control of her own officers or ministers. With- 
out this freedom of action, she would be hampered at every 
step, and she would be rendered totally incapable of discharg- 
ing her high Hussion for the conversion of the world, and the 
salvation of mankind. 

Accordingly, we find that, from the very beginning of the 
Church, this liberty was not only claimed, but openly exer- 
cised, even in the midst of the most violent persecution from 
pagan, and of occasional opposition from Christian emperors. 
The canons enacted in various early and mediaeval councils, 
and approved by the Popes, fully provided for the mode to be 
adopted in the election of bishops and abbots, as well as the 
rules to be followed in the appointment of pastors of souls, 
and of other inferior ministers. The discipline varied some- 
what at different times, and in different countries ; but every- 
where and at all times the freedom of the Church in the elec- 
tion or appointment of her ministers was strongly claimed 
and triumphantly vindicated, though not without occasional 
violent opposition from the temporal power. 

During the middle ages, the usual method of election for 
bishops and abbots, was that in which the cathedral and mo- 
nastic chapters, composed of the higher clergy of the diocese, 
or the most distinguished among the monks, freely convened 
and freely selected the candidate whom they deemed best 
qualified for the vacant place. The Metropolitans, or Arch- 
bishops, were authorized to exercise a general supervision over 
the proceedings, while the power of confirming or rejecting the 
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successful candidate rested with the sovereign pontiff, who, if 
he approved the choice, issued the necessary commission or 
bulls for the installment into office of the new incumbent. 
This was clearly as it should be ; and had this undoubted 
right of the Church been left untrammeled and unviolated, 
many scandals would have been prevented, and much evil 
avoided. 

The better to understand the motives or pretexts sometimes 
alleged by the temporal sovereigns of Europe, during the 
middle ages, for their claim to appoint men of their own 
choice to the important offices of bishops and abbots, we must 
go back to the period which immediately followed the occu- 
pation of Europe by the Northmen — the fifth and following 
centuries. The various barbarous chieftains who parceled 
out Europe among their followers, were in general rude, but 
generous men. On their conversion to Christianity, their 
hearts, and those of their successors, swelled with gratitude 
toward the Church, which had called them from darkness to 
the light of the faith ; and their gratitude was fruitful in good 
works. They munificently endowed the bishoprics, and sub- 
sequently the monasteries; they allotted to them large and 
rich domains ; they erected palaces and castles for the bishops, 
and extensive cloisters for the monks of St. Benedict, and for 
other religious orders which sprang up at a later period. 

They did more. Their generosity toward their spiritual 
benefactors seemed exhaustless, and its spirit was communi- 
cated by their example and exhortation to the entire mass of 
the population. All classes vied with one another in munifi- 
cence toward the Church and toward her ministers. Splen- 
did churches, spacious hospitals, and palatial colleges and 
universities sprang up all over Europe. Many of these noble 
edifices still remain, and they are, even at this day, the admi- 
ration of the world, which with all its boasted progress could 
scarcely produce any thing to equal, certainly nothing to sur- 
pass them in grandeur. In those lands over which the storm 
of the Reformation has swept, many of those splendid struc- 
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tores now lie in silent and solemn, but still imposing mins, 
while others have been sadly diverted from their original des- 
tination, and have become the palaces of worldly pride and 
pomp, instead of asylums for the poor of Christ. 

The Church of the middle ages more than repaid all this 
munificent bounty of her children. In return, she bestowed 
upon them her abundant spiritual treasures, and her rich and 
glorious civilization. Her cathedrals, monasteries, and col- 
leges were oases in the mediaeval desert, inviting all to be 
refreshed by their perennial verdure, and to slake their thirst 
at the cooling fountains of religion and learning, which were 
there constantly flowing. To the oppressed vassal, fleeing 
from the anger of his all-powerful lord, she opened her peace- 
ful sanctuary, where he was safe until the wrath of his ruth- 
less persecutor could be mollified by time, or appeased by her 
own mercy-breathing voice of expostulation. To the heart- 
sick, and to those weary of the world’s turmoil, and panting 
for something higher and more stable, she opened her holy 
cloisters, devoted to study and prayer; in the sanctuary soli- 
tude of which they might find rest and peace, might soar on 
the wings of heavenly contemplation to the throne of God, 
and might find time to pray, to read, and to labor for the en- 
lightenment and salvation of others less favored. To the foot- 
sore traveler, those monasteries were ever open inns for 
refreshment, where he was sure to meet a cordial welcome, 
and to receive, free of charge, and for the love of God, all 
the sweet offices of Christian hospitality; while the neighbor- 
ing poor might always confidently reckon on them, freely and 
bountifully to supply all their pressing wants. 

To the sick and the afflicted, of every class and condition, 
the Catholic hospitals and asylums of the middle ages were 
easily accessible, and therein they might be sure to find every 
comfort which munificent charity could provide, to solace 
them in their bodily afflictions or mental sorrows. 

Finally — for we should never terminate were we to enume- 
rate all the benefits bestowed on society by the Church of the 
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middle ages — what was so beautifully called, the Truor of 
God, which the Church proclaimed, accomplished more than 
perhaps any other single influence toward humanizing the 
European populations, by diminishing the frequency and miti- 
gating the horrors of those petty civil wars which were so 
characteristic of the period in question. When, for the love 
of God, and out of reverence for the passion, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, men, at the call of the Church, 
generally agreed to suspend all warfare during four days in 
each week — from Wednesday evening until the ensuing Mon- 
day morning, we might naturally expect to find their passions 
cooling down, and charity with a spirit of conciliation and for- 
giveness, taking the place of vengeance and bloody civil feuds. 
And such, in effect, was the practical working of the Truce 
of God on European society. 

Happy would it have been for Europe and the world, had 
this merciful and conciliatory spirit of the Church been pro- 
perly met and duly appreciated by the princes of the earth. 
The earth would have become a sort of elysium, and the 
development of a sound Christian civilization would have 
been hastened by whole centuries. But unhappily, this was 
not always the case. So it is in all things human, where evil 
is generally found mixed with good, the tares with the good 
wheat In return for their munificence toward the Church, the 
temporal princes not unfrequently claimed what the Church 
could not bestow, without surrendering her independence, and 
virtually resigning her divine commission to rebuke vice in 
high places, and freely to teach the world unto salvation. 

The feudal system had been introduced into Europe by the 
Northmen, and in her external relations with society the 
Church was necessarily brought, more or less, under its influ- 
ence. The bishops and abbots, in virtue of the domains held 
by them, became feudal lords, who, like others similarly situ- 
ated, were expected to do homage to their liege lords, or 
suzerains , for their own territory ; and though not compelled, 
or even expected, actually to engage in warfare themselves, 
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they were held bound, on the call of their liege lord, to mar- 
shall their retainers under his standard, to espouse his quarrel 
and fight his battles. This incidental connection of the 
Church with the State, while it undoubtedly tended to moder- 
ate the fierceness of strife and to humanize the hearts of the 
people, Dy bringing the influence of the Church to bear directly 
on the turmoil of the camp and the bloody scenes of the battle 
field, was, at the same time, fruitful with danger to the spirit 
of the higher clergy. While thus descending into the arena 
of busy or fierce human passions, though they might hope to 
moderate strife and to prevent or diminish bloodshed, they 
were exposed to the peril of wor 1 dly-mindedness and to the 
consequent diminution or loss of the spiritual character so 
essential to their vocation and usefulness. This was the chief 
danger of the connection; its benefits to society we have 
already summarily indicated. 

In proportion as the higher clergy became wealthy and influ- 
ential, the great feudal lords, and especially the emperors of 
Germany, sought by every means in their power to win them 
over to their interests, and to make them subservient to their 
worldly purposes. And as they could not hope folly to con- 
trol the action of those bishops and abbots, who were worthy 
of their high positions by being thoroughly imbued with the 
ecclesiastical spirit, they sought to thrust their Own creatures 
into the principal vacant sees and abbeys. The chief merit 
of the candidate, in their eyes, was his courtly subserviency. 
In carrying out this wicked scheme for enslaving the Church, 
and virtually ruining it by foisting into its high places un- 
worthy ministers, they encountered frequent and sturdy oppo- 
sition from the bishops and abbots ; but whether these resisted 
the usurpation or not, the Popes were sure to stand forth on 
such occasions as the uncompromising champions of the free- 
dom and purity of election, and of the independence of the 
Church. From this source sprang many, if not most of the 
protracted struggles between the Popes and the German 
emperors during the middle ages. 
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A prominent phase of this contest is exhibited in the con 
troversy concerning what were called Investitures. By super 
ficial or prejudiced writers this controversy has been regarded 
merely as a puerile dispute about petty rites and ceremonies, 
while the claims of the Popes have been represented by the 
same class of writers as an usurpation on the rights of the 
emperors. By those, on the contrary, who have penetrated 
beyond the surface of history, and have carefully studied the 
facts as interpreted by the spirit of the times, it has been 
justly looked upon as the vital question of the age — a ques- 
tion of liberty or slavery, of life or death for the Church. 
Having founded and endowed the bishoprics and abbeys, the 
emperors claimed the right, not only of inducting into office 
and duly investing with its insignia the candidate who had 
been regularly and canonically elected by the episcopal or 
monastic Chapter, but, occasionally at least, of setting aside 
the election itself or reducing it to a mere lifeless form and a 
real mockery. This was clearly an usurpation on the time- 
honored and undoubted right of the Church freely to chose 
her own ministers. Its practical effect was, to thrust into the 
high places of the Church unworthy men — mere creatures 
and parasites of the court, and thereby to entail a permanent 
scandal on Christendom. 

So far, in fact, was this pretension carried, that some of the 
German emperors claimed the right of investing the new 
incumbent with ring and crozier, the ordinary emblems of 
spiritual jurisdiction ; thereby giving to understand that the 
emperor was the fountain, not only of temporal, but of 
spiritual power ! The evil seems to have reached its culmi- 
nating point in the eleventh century, under the impious and 
debauched Henry IY. of Germany, with whom Pope St. 
Gregory VII. carried on his memorable struggle for the free- 
dom and rights of the Church. This wicked emperor, ap- 
propriately called by his contemporaries the Nero of the 
middle ages, and who probably has no parallel in Christian 
history except his namesake Henry VIII. of England, seems 
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to have been the first who brought the cpntroversy on Inves- 
titures to a crisis. The abuses to which his usurpation gave 
rise were truly horrible. Had not the stern resolve and iron 
nerve of his papal competitor checked them in time, the 
Church in Germany would, in all human probability, have 
been rendered utterly desolate and been brought to the very 
verge of ruin. Even as it was, the picture drawn of its 
moral condition by contemporary writers is frightful to con- 
template. As the matter is so vital in its importance, we 
will be pardoned for alleging a few passages from these 
writers. Says Matthew of Tyre : 

“A custom had long prevailed, especially in the empire (German), that 
on the decease of the prelates of the Church, the ring and pastoral crazier 
were sent to the lord emperor. Afterwards the emperor, selecting one of 
his own familiars or chaplains, and investing him with the insignia, sent him 
to the vacant church, without waiting for the election by the clergy.”* 

Ebbo, another contemporary, who lived in the very palace 
of Henry I Y. employs similar language : 

“At this time the Church had not a free election ; but whenever any one 
of the bishops had entered upon the way of all flesh, immediately the cap- 
tains of that city transmitted to the palace his ring and pastoral staff ; and 
thus the king or emperor, after consulting his council, selected a suitable 
pastor for the widowed flock. ,, f 

How far the persons thus selected were suitable, the event 



* Inoleverat consuetudo, prsesertim in imperio, quod defungentibus Ecclesim 
prselatis annulus et virga pastoralis ad dominum imperatorem dirigebantur. 
Unde postmodum unum quemdam de familiaribus et capellanis suis inves- 
tiens ad ecclesiam vacantem dirigebat, ut ibi pastoris fungeretur officio, 
non expectata cleri electione. (Sacri Belli Historia, lib. 1. c. 18. Apud 
Palma, Praelectiones Hist Eccles., II. 138, Edit Rome, 1848.) 

f Hoc tempore Ecclesia liberam electionem non habebat ; sed cum quilibet 
annstes viam universse carnis ingressus fuisset, mox Capitanei civitatis 
illius annulum et virgam pastoralem ad palatium transmittebant, sicque 
regia auctoritas, communicato cum aulicis consilio, orbatse plebi idoneum 
constituebat pastorem (In vita Othonis Bamberg. Episcopi, 1. 1-8 and 9. 
Apod Palma, Ibid.) 
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unfortunately proved but too well. The men who were thus 
thrust into the vacant sees were, almost without exception, 
the mere subservient and unscrupulous creatures of the impe- 
rial tyrant, ready, on all occasions to flatter his vices, and to 
do his bidding. Under the operation of this iniquitous sys- 
tem, simony became prevalent throughout Germany and 
Northern Italy, wherever, in fact, the imperial influence ex- 
tended. Bishoprics and benefices of all kinds were unblush- 
ingly bought and sold at the imperial court. The emperor 
often kept the sees long vacant, that he might seize on their 
revenues, which he squandered in shameless debauchery. 
The delay also had the effect of eliciting higher bids from the 
hungry aspirants, who hung about the court, and it thereby 
contributed still further to replenish the imperial coffers. 

This enormous evil could not be long endured by the 
Church. St. Peter Damian and other holy prelates of Italy 
and Germany, inveighed against it with their burning elo- 
quence ; and Pope St. Gregory VII., after frequent but vain 
expostulations with the imperial monster, drew forth from the 
armory of the Church the thunder-bolt of excommunication, 
and fearlessly hurled it at his guilty head. He, the dauntless 
“Hercules of the middle ages,” was not the man to quail be- 
fore tyranny seated in high places, though the latter was 
armed with sufficient physical power to crush him at once to 
the earth. Let us again hear Matthew of Tyre, in reference 
to the bold attitude of the pontiff: 

44 Considering that this conduct was opposed to all justice, and that by it 
all ecclesiastical rights were trampled under foot, he admonished the same 
emperor once and again, even to the third time, that he would desist from so 
detestable a presumption ; and when, after having thus sought to warn him 
with salutary counsel, he could not recall him to the path of duty, he bound 
him in the bonds of an excommunication.”* 



* Contra omnem fieri hones tatem considerans, et jura in eo facto concul- 
cari ecclesiastics perpendens, semel et tertio eundem imperatorem commonuit 
ut a tarn detestabili desisteret prsesumptione, quern praeceptis salutaribus oom- 
monitum, cum revocare non posset, vinculo anathematis innodavit Ibid. 
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The intrepid pontiff did not stop with the mere excommuni- 
cation of the emperor: he fulminated the sentence of depriva- 
tion against all bishops and abbots who would dare receive 
their office “from the hands of a layman;” and he further 
declared that “such an intruder should by no means be reck- 
oned among bishops and abbots, and that no audience should 
be granted to him in the capacity of bishop or abbot.” “More- 
over,” he added, “ we interdict to him the grace of St. Peter, 
and the entrance into the Church, until such time as he will 
freely resign the place, which, through ambition and disobe- 
dience — which is the crime of idolatry — he has usurped. . . . 
Moreover, if any one of the emperors, dukes, marquisses, or 
counts shall presume to grant Investiture of a bishopric or 
any other ecclesiastical dignity, let him know that he is bound 
under the same bonds of excommunication.”* 

This sentence was confirmed in the fifth and seventh of the 
Roman councils held under Gregory VII., and likewise in the 
Council of Benevento, held in 1087. In the great Council of 
Clermont, convened by Pope Urban II. in 1096, to organize 
the first crusade, it was again confirmed, and solemnly pro- 
mulgated to all Christendom. 

It is true, that while greatly harassed and under duress, 
Pope Paschal II. allowed to Henry V., the successor of Henry 
IV., the privilege of investing the new incumbent with ring 
and crozier, provided full liberty of election had been pre- 
viously secured, and all abuses eliminated; but this indul- 
gence was greatly abused by the emperor, who took occasion 
from it to thrust his own creatures into the vacant sees; 



* Insuper ei gratiam Sancti Petri et introitum ecclesiao interdicimus, 
quoad usque locum quem sub crimine tarn ambitionis quam inobedientise 
quod est scelus idolatries coepit, deseruerit .... Item si quis Imperatorum, 
Ducum, Marchionum, Comitum Investituram episcopatus vel alicujus Eccle- 
tm dignitatis dare proesumpserit, ejusdem sententise vinculo se adstrictum 
sciat (Hugo, Laviniacensis Abbas, in Chronico Verdun, apud Novam Bib- 
lioth, Labbcei, Tom. I. Cf. Palma, ibid.) 
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and in consequence, Paschal revoked liis decree in two coun- 
cils, held in the years 1112 and 1116. The whole controversy 
was finally settled in 1122, in the Council of Worms, in which 
Pope Calixtus II. and the Emperor Henry Y. entered into a 
solemn compact or Concordat — probably the first Concordat 
of ecclesiastical history — in which the emperor wholly gave 
up the claim of investing with ring and crozier, and prom- 
ised to guaranty full liberty of election, and also to make 
restitution of the church revenues, which had been usurped; 
and on the other side, the pontiff permitted* the election to 
take place in the presence of the emperor, but “without 
simony or any violence;* with the further stipulation, “ that 
if any discord should arise among the parties, the emperor 
should give his assent and aid to the sounder party, in accord- 
ance with the counsel and judgment of the metropolitan and 
the provincial bishops ; and the person so chosen should be 
invested with the regalia by the sceptre?* 

The controversy was thus indeed settled, but its roots were 
not wholly removed. These continued to send forth their 
noxious shoots during the following centuries, down to the 
period of the Reformation. The oft-reiterated claim of the 
temporal sovereigns, to interfere, to a greater or less extent, 
with the election to the bishoprics and higher benefices, and 
their too-often successful attempts to thrust unworthy men 
into the high places of the Church, was the monster evil of 
the middle ages. It was the fruitful source of grievous scan- 
dals and abuses. — How could it be otherwise ? How could the 

* Absque simonia et aliqua violently ut si qua discordia inter partes emer- 
sorit, metropolitani et provincialium consilio et judicio saniori parti assensum 
et auxilium proebeas. Electus autera Regalia -per sceptram a te recipiat, 
etc. Apud Palma, ibid. p. 131MK). 

By the Regalia were understood the feudal rights of loidship acquired by 
being properly inducted into possession of the domain by the liege lord. 
The only suitable way of doing this was considered to be that in which 
the sceptre was employed, and not the crozier and ring, the emblems of spirit- 
ual authority. 
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Church be free from scandals, when, in spite of all her exer- 
tions and protests, in spite of the repeated denunciations uttered 
by her Popes and her councils, bad men were thus violently 
or by covert intrigue, thrust upon her, to administer whole dio- 
ceses or provinces of her spiritual domain ? The only wonder is, 
that the evil was not even greater and more wide-spread ; and 
we owe it to the zeal and energy of the Popes that it was not 
so. If the Church was saved from utter ruin, it was, human- 
ly-speaking, mainly by and through such men as St. Gregory 
VII., the Alexanders, and the Innocents, who, from the chair 
of Peter feared not boldly to hurl their anathemas at the 
heads of the ruthless tyrants, who sought for their own vile 
purposes, to degrade and enslave her ministers. It was in this 
noble cause of the independence of the Church against the 
dangerous encroachments of the State, that the lives of many 
among these men of God, who loved God and feared not the 
face of kings, were spent and worn away. This was the true 
secret of many of their protracted struggles with the German 
emperors. As the candid Protestant biographer of St. Greg- 
ory VII. — Voight — freely admits, “the Holy See was the 
only tribunal which could set any limits to imperial despotism, 
as a second defender of humanity.”* This is, in fact, the key 
to many portions of medieval history, without which the 
secrets of its real spirit cannot be unlocked, nor its leading 
facts be properly understood or fully appreciated. 

The controversy on Investitures was a contest between 
moral principle and brute* force,— between reason and passion, 
• — between morals and licentiousness, — between religion and 
incipient infidelity. Though sometimes seemingly overcome by 
the fierce storms raised against them, the Popes were really 
the conquerors in the end, even in the midst of their apparent 
defeat. Gregory VII. was driven from Rome by the forces 
of Heury IV., and he died an exile at Salerno, in Southern 
Italy; but the victory of principle and virtue had been 



• Hist Greg. YU, IL 98 ; Abbe Jager*s translation. 

8 
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already won, his noble soul was wholly unsubdued, and on 
his tomb might have been inscribed the epitaph which subse- 
quently marked that of the heroic general of the Knights of 
Rhodes: Fortunes Viotrix Yirtus — Virtue the Conqueror 
of Fortune. He bequeathed to his age and to his successors 
in the Papacy a legacy of countless price, in the noble prin- 
ciple which had moulded his whole character and governed 
all his actions : that “ it is better to be rights than to gain the 
whole world.” Gregory embodied this principle in the follow- 
ing passage contained in one of his epistles, which deserves 
to be written in letters of gold: “I would rather undergo 
death for your salvation, than obtain the whole world to 
your spiritual ruin. For I fear God, and therefore value but 
little the pride and pleasures of the world.”* 

Now mark the justice of modern history. In any event 
or emergency, the Popes are sure to be blamed. If they 
oppose a German emperor, it is nothing but ambition which 
prompts their action. If they strive earnestly against the 
intrusion into episcopal sees of unworthy men, it is all through 
sinister motives, and that they may extend the circle of their 
own power. If the men thus intruded, in spite of their 
sternest opposition, should give public scandal, still the 
Church and the Popes are in the wrong. — Why did not 
the Popes prevent it? Why did they allow scandals so 
enormous in the high places of the Church? In all these 
struggles, the Pope wouljl seem to be never right, and the 
emperor never wrong; or if the cadb be so glaring that no 
sophistry can resist or even dim the evidence, then the Pope 
is condemned with faint praise, and the emperor is absolved 
with faint censure. Such is, in general, the spirit, and such 
the fairness of what, in modern times, is called history . 
There are some honorable exceptions, indeed, but they rather 
confirm than weaken the rule. A few Protestant historians 
have the boldness to tell the truth without extenuation or 



* Epistol®, VL L Apud Voigt, ut sup. 
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partiality, while a far greater number tell it, if at all, timidly 
and by halves, mixing up much chaff of misrepresentation 
with a few grains of truth. 

Roecoe may be said, perhaps, to belong rather to the former 
than to the latter class. He admits, what every one at all 
acquainted with history knows to be the fact, that “ the Popes 
may, in general, be considered as superior to the age in which 
they lived.”* An American Protestant writer bears the 
following honorable testimony to the civilizing influence of 
the C hurch in the middle ages.”f 

“ Though seemingly enslaved, the Church was in reality the life of Europe. 
She was the refuge of the distressed, the friend of the slave, the helper of 
the injured, the only hope of learning. To her, chivalry owed its noble 
aspirations ; to her, art and agriculture looked for every improvement The 
ruler from her learned some rude justice ; the ruled learned faith and obedi- 
ence. Let us not ding to the superstition, which teaches that the Church 
has always upheld the cause of tyrants. Through the middle ages she was 
the only friend and advocate of the people, and of the rights of man. To 
her influence was it owing that, through all that strange era, the slaves of 
Europe were better protected by law than are now the free blacks of the 
United States by the national statutes.” 

As time rolled on, and European society was gradually 
moulded into form and became consolidated, the dangers 
which threatened the Church, instead of diminishing, seemed 
rather to increase. In proportion as men became richer and 
more attached to the world, the brightness of the faith was 
dimmed in their hearts, and the temporal gained the ascend- 
ant over the eternal. What chiefly distinguished the earlier 
portion of the middle ages, down to the close of the Crusades 
at the end of the thirteenth century, was the embodiment into 
the minds, hearts, and actions of the people, of the great 
truth, that the interests of eternity are paramount, and that 
those of time are as nothing in comparison therewith. That 
was the golden age of chivalry and the crusades, of noble 



* Life of Leo X., L 53., quoted by Fredet Modern History, 
f In the North American Review for July, 1845. 
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impulses and disinterested deeds. It was followed by the 
age of mammonism, in which money and what money can 
procure were so highly prized as often to be preferred to all 
things else. And this spirit has gone on steadily increasing, 
even unto the present enlightened age. Beginning with the 
fourteenth century, we may trace its gradual development in 
each successive age down to our own, in which material 
interests threaten to absorb all others, and to swallow up 
every thing heavenly. 

A brilliant writer in the Dublin Review thinks that, in 
certain respects, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
pre-eminently the ages of darkness. He says : 

44 Of course, if darkness is synonymous with ignorance, the ninth and 
tenth may fairly lay claim to the title ; but if we take into the account what 
may be called the moral effects of darkness, namely confusion, perplexity, 
and dismay, the two centuries which immediately preceded the Reformation 
may well rival, if not outdo their predecessors. The night of the tenth 
century was one which came in its right place, and gave promise of the 
dawn. But the epoch of which we speak was an eclipse, a very Egyptian 
darkness, worse than Chaos or Erebus, black as the thick preternatural night 
under cover of which our Lord was crucified. All at once, when the 
mediaeval glory of the Church was at its zenith, a century opens with the 
audacious seizure of Boniface VIIL at Anagni, and closes with the great 
Schism. .... 

44 Evidently the middle ages are gone or going. Cathedrals wore still built, 
and Gregorian chants were sung. We are now in the very zenith of Gothic 
architecture and of Gothic music, but the real glory of mediaeval times is 
gone. That which constituted their real characteristic, that which separates 
them off from . modem times was not the outward form, but the inward 
spirit Every breast in that rude feudal hierarchy, from the king amd noble 
down to the franklin and the serf, was animated with the persuasion that 
the Kingdom of Christ was supreme over eveiy thing earthly. This was 
the public opinion of the time, the spirit of the age. But it was fast passing 
away, and the Church had now to rule as best she might over disaffected 
and disloyal subjects, who watched her every step with jealousy and dis- 
trust .... 

14 Can any thing further be needed to prove that the fourteenth century 
was a time of fearful unsettlement? The old landmarks were being re- 
moved. Poor humanity was losing its simple faith in the eternal lights 
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which had hitherto guided it for many hundred years. It had embarked 
on a wide, illimitable ocean, and was beating about with an infinite void 
before it, and no star to guide its way.”* 

In all this there is, no doubt, considerable rhetorical flourish 
and no little exaggeration, but there is, withal, much of his- 
toric truth. It is certain, that the spirit of the Catholic 
middle ages underwent a great and most important change in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; that this period of 
transition was attended with much unsettledness of the popu- 
lar mind, and with many storms of popular passion ; and that 
the result of all this ferment was to pave the way for the 
event called the Reformation; — which, in fact, was not a 
reformation but a revolution. This was truly “a strange 
period and fruitful in storms;” “an unfortunate period, when 
a spirit of boldness and violence agitated all classes of society, 
and produced in every direction sanguinary disorders.”f We 
may apply to it, in a qualified sense, what the Roman his- 
torian says of a certain disastrous period of Roman history : 
“It was fertile in vicissitudes, atrocious in wars, discordant in 
seditions, fierce even in peace 

The Roman pontiffs had now to contend, not with the 
German emperors alone, but also with the French kings. 
Young, ardent, and ambitious, Philip the Fair of France, a 
grandson of St. Louis, but totally unlike his sainted ancestor, 
• could not brook the just rebuke of his vices and tyranny 
administered by the determined pontiff, Boniface V III.; who, 
true to the traditions of the Papacy, had sought in vain to 
mediate between him and the kings of England and Aragon, 
with whom he was at war; and who had also justly repri- 

* Dublin Review for March, 1858, Article, — The German Mystics of the 
Fourteenth Century, — a veiy remarkable production, brilliant and pictur- 
esque, but somewhat exaggerated. 

f The Reformers before the Reformation, by Emile be Bonnechose, 1 
?oL 8vo., Harpers, 1844, p. 37. 

X Opimum casibus, atrox proeliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace 
KBTum. Tacitus, Lib. L, c. 2. 

VOL. I.— 4 
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manded him for debasing the currency of France, and for 
overburdening his people and oppressing the Church with 
exorbitant taxation. The fiery monarch sent his emissaries 
to Anagni, where the Pope was then residing; and these, 
true to the spirit, if not to the letter of their instructions, 
heaped insults and outrages on the head of the venerable 
Boniface, and one of them, it is said, went so far as to add 
blows to insults. The aged pontiff venerable no less for his 
learning and ability than for his virtues, sank tinder the cruel 
treatment thus inflicted on virtue by brute force, and he died 
soon afterward.* His sainted successor, the blessed Benedict 
XI., while preparing a bull of excommunication against the 
royal assassin, perished himself, probably from the effects of 
poison. f His second successor, Clement V., was a French- 
man, and he took up his abode at Avignon, in France ; where 
he and his successors remained for about seventy years — 
until 1378. 

Meantime, while the Popes resided at Avignon, Italy was 
in a ferment The factions of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines 
were raging against each other with redoubled ferocity, and 



* Baron Macaulay, a prejudiced and therefore unexceptionable witness, 
writes as follows in regard to Boniface YIIL and Philip the Fair : “But some- 
thing must be attributed to the character and situation of individuals. The 
man who bore the chief part in effecting this revolution was Philip the IV. ✓ 
of France, surnamed the Beautiful — a despot by position, a despot by 
temperament, stern, implacable, and unscrupulous, equally prepared for 
violence and for chicanery, and surrounded by a devoted band of men of 
the sword and of men of law. The fiercest and most high-minded of the 
Roman pontiffs, while bestowing kingdoms, and citing great princes to his 
judgment-seat, was seized in his palace by armed men, and so foully out- 
raged that he died mad with rage and terror. ‘Thus/ sang the great 
Florentine poet, ‘was Christ in the person of his vicar, a second time seized 
by ruffians, a second time mocked, a second time drenched with the vinegar 
and the gall’ The seat of the Papal court was carried beyond the Alps, 
and the bishops of Rome became dependents of France. Then came the 
Great Schism of the West” — Miscellanies, American Edit, p. 404. 
f Sp thinks the writer in the Dublin Review, sup. cit 
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were making that beautiful land a fearful scene of chaos 
and bloodshed. The Ghibelline chiefs — the Viliams, the 
Castruccis and others — seized upon and ruled with a rod of 
iron Milan and the other chief cities of the North ; while the 
central Italian cities were filled with anarchy and bloody 
feuds by the rival factions struggling for and alternately ob- 
taining the mastery. The ferocious struggle was relieved by 
the brilliant, but brief and evanescent attempt of “ the Last 
of the Tribunes” — Rienzi — to rear the banner of popular free- 
dom in the ancient city of the Caesars. 

In the midst of all this confusion, a new actor appears upon 
the agitated and bloody arena. The Popes at Avignon are 
called upon to contend, not merely with the hydra of faction 
in Italy, but with the hosts of the weak and unprincipled 
Louis of Bavaria, whom the German diet had elected emperor. 
Reading his character aright — as the event proved — Pope John 
XXII., availed himself of his time-honored right as the pro- 
tector of the “ Holy Roman Empire,” and refused to confirm 
the election. Thus the Papacy had scarcely emerged from 
the fiery contest with the French monarch, before it was 
hurried into another, if possible, even more bitter and pro- 
tracted struggle with its hereditary adversary, the German 
emperor. Whether this contest was politic or not, or whether 
it could have been avoided without sacrificing principle, and 
especially without sacrificing the interests of Italy over which 
the Popes felt it a sacred duty to watch, we are scarcely able 
at this distance of time to determine. Certain it is, that the 
newly elected emperor, true to the policy of his predecessors, 
sought to subvert Italian independence, and that the leaders 
of the Ghibelline faction, which had always been the most 
deadly foe of Italian peace and liberty, openly took sides with 
him in the contest. 

The pontiff having refused to crown Louis, the latter set 
up an anti-pope to perform this ceremony, which was still 
deemed essential. He marched his army into Italy, where the 
blood-stained Ghibelline leaders gave him a hearty welcome. 
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Whithersoever he went, his court and camp became the 
focus in which were concentrated all the elements of disaffec- 
tion, discord, and heresy, which were then floating over the 
surface of European society. 

“ The intellect of Italy lent its aid to the sword of Germany. Heretical 
canonists and apostate monks met Louis on his way. Marsilius of Padua 
broached theories such as those which afterward found favor in the eyes of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I. Opinions, which hitherto had only scandal- 
ized and agitated the schools and universities, were now backed by the 
swords of German troopers. Jansenist war-cries and appeals to future 
councils, were anticipated in the camp, where Bavarian cavalry mingled 
with the men-at-arms of Milan and Lucca. Excommunicated bishops 
placed on the head of Louis the iron crown of Lombardy in the basilica of 
St Ambrose ; and in a few months, the whole mingled mass, made up of 
rival ambitions for the moment reconciled, national jealousies of long stand- 
ing laid aside, and all sorts of discordant elements welded together by one 
common hatred of the Church, rolled on toward Rome.’ 1 * 

• 

The prestige which surrounded a German emperor, who 
thus, in spite of the Pope, seized on the crown of Italy, 
flaunted his victorious banner in the face of the Papacy, and 
marched triumphant to the eternal city, brought to a head the 
mischievous factions and wild heresies which had hitherto, 
for more than a century, remained scattered, but had lain in 
a great measure hidden, over the different countries of Europe. 
The boiling cauldron of civil commotion and revolution al- 
ways brings the dross and the scum to the surface of society. 
The remnants of the old Manichean heretics, whose ranks had 
been broken and scattered by the crusade against the Albi- 
genses, nearly two centuries before, now came forth from their 
lurking places, openly preached their abominable doctrines, 
and unblushingly indulged in their licentious practices. They 
assumed different names in different places, but they were all 
marked with the general characteristics of that semi-pagan 
and ruinous heresy, which Manes had attempted to graft on 
the Christian system, as early as the third century. This de- 

* Dublin Review, Ibid. 
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testable heresy had infested different parts of Europe ever 
since the ninth century, traveling generally from East to West. 
Beguards, Paterins, Cathari, Fratricelli, Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, obscure and obscene Mystics of every hue and shade 
— from the openly obscene Fratricelli, to the more demure and 
decorous Waldenses — all were offshoots from that impure 
root of Manicheism, which had produced the licentious and 
bloody Albigenses of the twelfth century. 

These restless sectaries overran a great portion of Europe 
in the fourteenth century. Along the banks of the Rhine, 
and in the interior cities of Germany and France, as well as 
in Northern Italy, marching in the train of the camp of Louis 
of Bavaria, they preached their wicked doctrines, and prac- 
ticed their wild or obscene fanaticism. They everywhere 
agitated the popular mind, and made it ripe for innovation. 
There was danger that, amidst the fearful commotions of the 
time, wild fanaticism would take the place of sober faith, dan- 
gerous mysticism, that of calm and enlightened piety. Says 
the writer, whom we have already quoted more than once : 

“After all this, we are not surprised to find among the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, as they called themselves, still darker and more shameful errors ; 
and when the Black Death came down with all its horrors upon a popula- 
tion already half-crazed with fanaticism, and thrown off their balance by the 
dissensions which raged between the Church and State, then the wild wail 
of the Flagellants was heard over all the hubbub of sounds which mingled 
with the rushing waters of the Rhine. From all the villages around, and 
from scattered homes in sequestered valleys, thousands of men and women 
came in long procession through the streets of Strasburg and Cologne ; friars 
and priests forgot their dignity to join in the motley crowd under the com- 
mand of the layman who marshaled the array, while sober citizens, with 
their wives and daughters, laid aside their costly robes, to bare their shoulders 
to the scourge, and chimed in with the melancholy chant which called on all 
to mingle their blood with that of Jesus, to obtain mercy of God.”* 

It is almost needless to say, that all these ebullitions of fanati- 
cism were almost as transitory as they were violent. Even that 
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of the Flagellants, the most excusable of them all, as mingling 
with extravagance a deep faith in the necessity of uniting 
our personal sufferings with the atoning blood of Christ, for 
the expiation of our sins, was openly condemned by the 
Church, on account of its dangerous tendency. The Popes 
and the bishops everywhere set the seal of their condemna- 
tion on the doctrines and practices of the more dangerous 
fanatics ; while the persuasive eloquence of the gentle Tauler, 
and the pathetic appeals of the blessed Henry de Suso, grad- 
ually calmed down the extravagant enthusiasm or fanaticism 
of the German Mystics along the banks of the Rhine. The 
fearful storm passed away almost as rapidly as it had gathered, 
and the Catholic atmosphere was again comparatively calm, 
if not unclouded. This danger had passed like a thousand 
others before, and the Church still stood in unimpaired vigor. 

Next came the Great Schism of the West, which lasted for 
nearly forty years, at the end of the fourteenth and the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. It was occasioned by the return of 
the Popes from Avignon to Rome in 1378, and it was perpet- 
uated by the French cardinals, who were encouraged by the 
French court. As we have elsewhere spoken somewhat at 
length upon this deplorable epoch in Church History,* we 
shall not here dwell upon it, further than to remark on its in- 
fluence on the minds of men in preparing them for the startling 
revolution of the sixteenth century.f 

♦ In the paper on the Great Schism, in the Miscellanea, p. 169, seq. 

f Macaulay speaks as follows of the manner in which the imminent dan- 
ger threatened by the Great Schism was averted : 

11 The Church, tom by schism, and fiercely assailed at once in England 
and the German empire, was in a situation scarcely less perilous than at the 
crisis which preceded the Albigensian crusade. But this danger also passed 
by. The civil power gave its strenuous support to the Church, and the 
Church made some show of reforming itself The Council of Constance 
put an end to the schism. The whole Catholic world was again united 
under a single chief, and rules were laid down which seemed to make it im- 
probable that the power of that chief would be grossly abused.” — Misceli 
sup. cit p. 405. 
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There is but little doubt that the evils and abuses which then 
afflicted the Church were even greater and more deplorable 
than they became a century later, at the era of the Reforma- 
tion. The minds of men were then, if possible, even more un- 
settled, in consequence of the long-standing scandal of rival 
claimants to the Papacy contending for the tiara in the face 
of a shocked and startled Christendom. Yet in neither of the 
rival obedience * , did Catholic faith waver for a moment The 
Papacy passed through this fiery ordeal unscathed, and it 
emerged from it, shorn somewhat, indeed, of its temporal con- 
sequence, but still as vigorous as ever in its divine strength. 
Nay, more so ; for it was now thrown upon its own innate 
and inherent spirituality, in which lay the real source of its 
power, and the true secret of its divine vitality. 

The human element of the Papacy was useful in its day ; it 
was even necessary for the saving of society from barbarism 
and anarchy. But new social and political organizations had 
arisen under its fostering auspices, and its day for mingling 
actively in political events was already passed, or was fast 
passing away. Catholics have, in all ages, accurately distin- 
guished between the accidental appendages of the Papacy, 
and its inherent divine character. Even in the hight of the 
Great Schism, not a Catholic voice was raised against the Pa- 
pacy itself — against its divine institution and vital necessity 
for the Church. The only controversy was a merely personal 
one : which of the rival claimants was fairly entitled to the 
place, or which was the true and lineal successor of St. Peter. 
Thus, in later days, our present illustrious pontiff was, to the 
full, as much respected and as reverently obeyed while an 
exile at Gaeta, as when seated in the Vatican. 

Though there were crying abuses during the continuance 
of the Schism and at its close, and though the good and great 
of the Church cried out “ for a reformation in the head and 
in the members,” yet no one then appears even to have 
thought of attempting this reformation by a revolution out- 
side the Church, instead of a refoi'mation within. Sensible 
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and considerate men knew full well, that the former was the 
part of true wisdom, while the latter would be sheer madness, 
aggravating a hundred-fold the evil it was intended to heal. 
A sick man is not to be cured by abandoning him to his fate, 
with taunts and denunciation at his wickedness for being sick, 
but by remaining patiently with him, studying his symptoms, 
and applying the necessary remedies. “ A sore throat may be 
healed by proper remedies, one that is cut, never,” as an old 
writer quaintly remarks. The Church of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with the proceedings of the reforming Council of Con- 
stance and that of Basle,— even after the latter had degener- 
ated into a schismatical conventicle, denouncing the Pope, 
and impiously setting up an anti-pope — might have taught 
the reformers of the sixteenth century a lesson of moderation ; 
for amidst all the excitement of the former, and with all the 
excesses of the latter, not a man in either of those ecclesiasti- 
cal conventions ever entertained a serious thought of severing 
the unity of the Church, by setting up a reformed communion 
outside its pale. The schism caused by the conventicle at 
Basle was based on no doctrinal difference, and it was soon 
healed by the love of unity which was re-awakened in the 
bosom of the anti-pope himself. Tlie schism of the sixteenth 
century was permanent, and it was based on doctrinal issues 
all wrong in themselves — as their transparent contradictions 
and perpetual variations abundantly proved — but what is 
more to our present purpose, all the more glaringly wrong, 
because outside of unity, and under the ban of the Church 
built on a rock, and secured from falling by the infallible 
promises of her divine Founder. 

Far from being appalled at the existence of abuses and 
scandals in the Church, or having their faith thereby weak- 
ened, enlightened Catholics expect them almost as a matter 
of course ; considering human frailty, and the fact that God 
has made man a free agent, and will not infringe his liberty 
of action. The grace of God is indeed strong, but it may be, 
and often is, resisted. God will compel no one either to ao* 
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cept Hi s truth, or to be governed by His commandments. He 
will compel none into heaven against their own free will, or 
without their own cooperation. Christ foretold that scandals 
should come, and we naturally look for them. What would 
have been thought of the disciple of Christ who should have 
abandoned His holy standard, and set up one in opposition, 
because of the scandal resulting, under the very eyes of Christ 
himself, from the treason of Judas? Would he have been 
viewed as a sound Protestant, or simply as an unreasoning 
madman? 

To our minds, one of the most persuasive, if not strongest 
evidences that the Catholic Church is in reality the Church 
of Christ — “ the pillar and ground of the truth” — is precisely 
her continued triumph over accumulated scandals and abuses, 
which would have crushed any merely human institution. 
Had not the Church and the Papacy been divine in origin, 
and divine in energy, the torrent of evils which overflowed 
society in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries would have 
overwhelmed the former, and the Great Schism would have 
rained the latter. That, under such circumstances, with the 
princes of the world so often arrayed against the Church, and 
the masses of the people stirred up everywhere by the storms 
of fanaticism — with almost all the elements of society seem- 
ingly ripe for revolt, and prepared to rush in determined 
unison to the attack, she should still have conquered, and not 
only conquered, but become even stronger after, and seeming- 
ly in consequence of having passed through disasters which 
are so frightful to contemplate, even after the lapse of nearly 
five centuries ; — this fact is, to our judgment, one of the most 
palpable and unanswerable arguments for establishing her 
superhuman origin, and her ever-enduring, because divine 
vitality. If the world, and the flesh, and the devil, all com- 
bined together, could have conquered her, they would surely 
have done so centuries ago. 

In feet, the wonderful vitality of the Church was never 
perhaps more strikingly exhibited than it was precisely at the 
VOL. i. — 5 
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close of the Great Schism, in the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century. Then she put down the mischievous heresy of the 
Hussites, after having in the previous century put down the 
kindred or rather parent heresy of the Wickliffitee or Lollards 
in England. Her triumph in the fourteenth century over the 
numerous fanatical sects, to which we have already alluded, 
though truly wonderful, happening as it did during the con- 
tinuance of the Schism or immediately before, was almost as 
nothing compared with her triumph over the truculent Hussite 
system, which, if successful, would have destroyed both 
society and religion in Europe, and throughout the world.* 
For this heresy was based on principles which were utterly 
subversive of all law and of all government; on principles 
which were not a mere speculation or destined to remain a 
dead letter. This is apparent from the civil wars which the 
Hussites stirred up throughout Bohemia, which covered that 
kingdom with ruins and stained its soil with the blood of its 
citizens, and which threatened to penetrate through Germany 
into Western Europe and to make the whole structure of 
European society a complete wreck. The fierce and trucu- 
lent spirit of this pestilent heresy is embodied in the fearful 
bequest of the Hussite leader, Ziska, who, dying amidst 
bloody civil wars which he and his master had caused, left 
his skin to be used on a war drum, the very sound of which 
might frighten his enemies ! f 



♦ The most prominent and dangerous principle of the heresies of both 
Wickliffe and Huss was that which declared, that no man who was in the 
state of mortal sin had any right to hold office, to govern, or to require obedi- 
ence from others, whether in Church or State. This principle plainly opened 
the door to anarchy, both civil and religious, and it was a direct encourage- 
ment and provocative to rebellion against constituted authority; for the 
rebel, whether in Church or State, had but to imagine and denounce his 
rulers as sinners before God — a very easy thing — and then his rebellion was 
fully justified. ' 

f We have elsewhere treated this subject at some length, in special essays 
on Huss and the Council of Constance. (Miscellanea.) We think that the 
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It is not to be supposed that during all these terrible 
straggles with the powers of the earth and the hosts of dark- 
ness, and all these lamentable scandals, the sanctity of the 
Church was impaired. Very far from it. On the contrary, 
perhaps at no period of her history, before or since, has the 
holiness of the Church shone forth with greater lustre. Those 
scandals were but the shadows which served to bring out 
more clearly and prominently the lights in the picture of her 
sanctity. Her heavenly splendor gleamed forth the more 
brilliantly, precisely in consequence of the surrounding dark- 
ness. Wo to the world, had that light been extinguished! 
Mankind would have been left in utter and hopeless darkness. 
During the very worst period of her history, while bloody 
commotions and turbulent heresy were threatening her from 
without, and protracted schism was dividing her strength 
from within, she manifested an energy and a holiness of pur- 
pose, which baffled her enemies, encouraged her friends, and 
proved to all her heavenly origin and divine power. 

Notwithstanding scandals and defections from her ranks, 
the great body of the clergy and laity remained sound and 
faithful, even during the worst times. The Popes were far 
in advance of their age, and were, in general, men of pure 
lives and upright conduct in their public administration. The 
monasteries, as in previous ages, continued to be the retreat 
of learned and pious men, who, after having become thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of God in holy solitude and 
contemplation, went forth from their retreats to instruct the 
people and to scatter among them that heavenly fire which 

frets therein developed, fully refute the usual popular charges against the 
Council of Constance and the Catholic Church, and prove how pernicious and 
dangerous were the maxims promulgated by Huss, and sought by him and 
his disciples to be established by force. If Huss and Wickliffe were suitable 
forerunners of the German reformers, the latter certainly do not borrow any 
special lustre from the former. As we shall see, both sets of reformers were 
animated by the same unscrupulous and truculent spirit, and both succeeded 
m bringing about similar commotions in society. 
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was burning in their own hearts. As the candid Protestant, 
Dr. Maitland, well remarks : 

“ Monasteries were beyond all price in those days of misrule and turbu 
lence, as places where (it may be imperfectly, but better than elsewhere) God 
was worshiped; as a quiet and religious refuge for helpless infancy and 
old age, a shelter of respectful sympathy for the orphan maiden and the 
desolate widow ; as central points whence agriculture was to spread over 
bleak hills and barren downs and marshy plains, and deal bread to millions 
perishing with hunger and its pestilential train ; as repositories of the learn- 
ing which then was, and well-springs for the learning which was to be ; as 
nurseries of art and science, giving the stimulus, the means, and the reward 
to invention, and aggregating around them every head that could devise and 
every hand that could execute ; as the nucleus of the city, which, in after 
days of pride, should crown its palaces and bulwarks with the crowning 
cross of its cathedral. This, I think, no man can deny. I believe it is tine, 
and I love to think of it I hope that I see the good hand of God in it, and 
the visible trace of His mercy that is above all His works. But if it is only 
a dream, however grateful, I shall be glad to be awakened from it; not 
indeed by the yelling of illiterate agitators, but by a quiet and sober proof 
that I have misunderstood the matter. In the meantime, let me thankfully 
believe that thousands of persons at whom Robertson and Jortin, and other 
Buch very miserable second-hand writers have sneered, were men of enlarged 
minds, purified affections, and holy lives — that they were justly reverenced 
by men — and above all, favorably accepted by God, and distinguished by the 
highest honor which He vouchsafes to those whom He has called into 
existence, that of being the channels of His love and mercy to their fellow- 
creatures.”* 



In the learned work from which this is a quotation, Dr. 
Maitland, original documents in hand, scatters to the winds 
the injurious statements made by Dr. Robertson in his Yiew 
of Europe introductory to his widely circulated and much 
read history of Charles Y. He convicts the Scotch historian 
of grevious misstatement at almost every step. He shows 



* The Dark Ages. A series of essays intended to illustrate the state of 
religion and literature in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. 
By the Rev. 8. R. Maitland, D. J)., P. R. 8., and F. 8. A., sometime librarian to 
the late Archbishp of Canterbury, and keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. 
Third edition, London, 1853. Preface, iv, v. 
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also how Moeheim and McClaine,whom Robertson calls “his 
learned and judicious translator,” wer£ also guilty of frequent 
and unpardonable perversion and garbling of their authori- 
ties, which they nevertheless professed to quote from the 
original sources. The refutation is ample and it leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, so far as it goes. Our limits will not per- 
mit us to enter into many specifications ; yet we can not help 
referring to his well-merited castigation of Roberston in refer- 
ence to the quotation made by the latter from the well-known 
Homily on the duty of a Christian, by St. Eligius or St. Eloy, 
Bishop of Noyon, in France, in the seventh century. This is 
a pretty fair specimen of the. manner in which “such miser- 
able second-hand writers” as Robertson and his numerous 
copyists, are wont to deal with the facts of history, whenever 
the Catholic Church is concerned. 

To prove his reckless assertion, that before the Reformation 
the whole duty of a Christian was regarded as being com- 
prised in certain merely external observances, which “were 
either so unmeaning as to be altogether unworthy of the 
Being to whose honor they were consecrated, or so observed as 
to be a disgrace to reason and humanity,” Dr. Robertson, 
following Mosheim, alleges the Homily of St. Eligius. He 
culls here and there from the homily such extracts as suit his 
purpose, wholly omitting others in the context itself which 
would have clearly proved the precise contrary of his propo- 
sition! Mosheim had given the original extract from the 
homily, with marks indicating that passages had been omit- 
ted; while in the version as given by Robertson all such 
indications are carefully removed. White, in the Brampton 
Lectures ascribed to him, “goes a step farther, and prints the 
Latin text without any break or hint of omission ;” while a 
previous writer — Jortin — had indicated in his translation but 
one out of at least seven such breaks in the text. Now what 
will be thought of Mosheim, Robertson, and all their imita- 
tors, when it appears from the original homily itself — a large 

portion of which is translated by Dr. Maitland — that the 
4 
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holy Bishop spoke in it of almost all the duties of man 
toward God and his neighbor, of the solemn promises made 
by every Christian at his baptism, of the necessity of keep- 
ing the commandments of God and of the Church, in order 
to be saved, of the obligation of guarding against pride, im- 
purity, and the other deadly sins; and in general, of all 
those things which the most enlightened Christian preacher 
of the present day would consider as embraced in the “ whole 
duty of a Christian T Such being the case, what judgment 
is to be formed of the miserable partisans, like Mosheim and 
his copyists, who, pretending to write history , pick out 
a sentence here and a phrase there from a discourse, teaT 
them rudely from their connection, omit the most important 
parts, and then wind up with a flourish, that they have con- 
victed the mediaeval preacher of confining the whole duty 
of a Christian tc certain merely external observances, to which 
he had only incidentally referred in his homily? As Dr. 
Maitland proves, the extract furnished does not embrace more 
than about a one-hundredth part of the homily, and it does not 
present two consecutive passages together. 

To show that we do not exaggerate, we will present a some- 
what copious extract from the homily itself, which will serve 
the double purpose of convicting Dr. Robertson, Mosheim, 
Jortin, and many other Protestant writers, of the most griev- 
ous misrepresentation, and of showing in what the “ whole 
duty of a Christian” was deemed to consist in the middle 
ages. The garbled extracts of Dr. Robertson are printed in 
italics. 

“It is not enough, most dearly beloved, for you to have received the name 
of Christians, if you do not do Christian works. To be called a Christian 
profits him who always retains in his mind, and fulfills in his actions, the 
commands of Christ ; that is, who does not commit theft, does not bear false 
witness, who neither tells lies nor swears falsely, who does not commit adul- 
tery, who does not hate any body, but loves all men as himself, who does 
not render evil to his enemies, but rather prays for them, who does not stir 
up strife, but restores peace between those who are at variance. For these 
precepts Christ has deigned to give by his own mouth in the gospel, saying 
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'Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Thou shalt not swear falsely, 
nor commit fraud ; Honor thy father and thy mother : and, Thou shalt lore 
thy neighbor as thyself:’ (Matt xlx. 18, 19.) And also, 'All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them : for this is 
the law and the prophets.’ (Matt viL 12.) 

“And he has given yet greater, but very strong and fruitful (valde fortia 
atque fructifera) commands, saying, 'Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you,’ and 'pray for them which despite fully use you and persecute 
you.’ (Matt v. 44.) Behold, this is a strong commandment, and to men it 
seems a hard one ; but it has a great reward ; hear what it is — ' That ye may 
be,* he saith, ‘ the children of your Father which is in heaven.* Oh, how great 
a grace ! Of ourselves we are not even worthy servants ; and by loving our 
enemies we become sons of God. Therefore, my brethren, both love your 
friends in God, and your enemies for God ; for he that loveth his neighbor, as 
smith the apostle, hath fulfilled the law.’ (Bom. xiii. 8.) . For he who will be 
a true Christian, must needs keep these commandments ; because if he does 
not keep them, he deceives himself He, therefore, is a good Christian, who 
puts faith in no charms or diabolical inventions, but places all his hope in 
Christ alone ; who receives strangers with joy, even as if it were Christ 
himself; because he will say — 'I was a stranger, and ye took me in, and in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’ He, I say, is a good Christian, who washes the feet 
of strangers, and loves them as most dear relations ; who, according to his 
means, gives alms to the poor; who comes frequently to church : who presents 
ihe oblation which is offered to 6od upon the altar ; who doth not taste of his 
fruits before he has offered somewhat to Qod ; who has not a false balance or 
deceitful measures ; who hath not given his money to usury ; who both lives 
chastely himself, and teaches his sons and his neighbors to live chastely and 
in the fear of God ; and as often as the holy festivals occur , lives continently 
even with his own wife for some days previously, that he may, with safe con- 
science, draw near to the altar of Qod ; finally , who can repeat the Creed or the 
Lord's Prayer, and teaches the same to his sons and servants. He who is 
such an one, is, without doubt, a true Christian, and Christ also dwelleth in 
him, who hath said, 'I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him.’ (John xiv. 23.) And, in like manner, he saith by the prophet, 'I will 
dwell in them, and walk in them, and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people.* (2 Cor. vi 16.) 

u Behold, brethren, ye have heard what sort of persons are good Christians ; 
and therefore labor as much as you can, with God’s assistance, that the 
Christian name may not be falsely applied to you ; but, in order that you 
may be true Christians, always meditate in your heart, on the commands of 
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Christ, and fulfill them in your practice ; redeem your souls from punishment 
while you have the means in your power ; give alms according to your means 
maintain peace and charity, restore harmony among those who are at strife, 
avoid lying, abhor peijury, bear no false witness, commit no theft, offer obla- 
tions and gifts to churches , provide lights for soared places according to your 
means, retain in your memory the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, and teach 
them to your sons. Moreover, teach and chastise those children for whom 
you are sponsors, that they may always live with the fear of God. Know 
that you are sponsors for them with God. Come frequently also to church ; 
humbly seek the patronage of the saints; keep the Lord’s day in reverence of 
the resurrection of Christ, without any servile work ; celebrate the festivals 
of the saints with devout feeling ; love your neighbors as yourselves ; what 
you would desire to be done to you by others, that do to others ; what you 
would not have done to you, do to no one ; before all things have charity, for 
‘charity covereth a multitude of sins ;* be hospitable, humble, casting all 
your care upon God, for he careth for you ; visit the sick, seek out the cap- 
tives, receive strangers, feed the hungry, clothe the naked ; set at nought 
soothsayers and magicians ; let your weights and measures be fair, your bal- 
ance just, your bushel and your pint fair ; nor must you claim back more 
than you gave, nor exact from any one usury for money lent Which, if you 
observe , coming with security before the tribunal of the eternal Judge, in the 
day of judgment, you may say , ‘ Give, Lord, for we have given; 1 show mercy, 
for we have shown mercy ; we have fulfilled what thou hast commanded, 
do thou give what thou hast promised.’ ”* 



* Given by Dr. Maitland, in the work above quoted, p. Ill, seqq., where 
the greater portion of the homily is translated. It will be seen that he em- 
ploys the words of the Protestant version in the scriptural quotations. In 
another place, (p. 150,) he furnishes an additional extract from the homily, 
in which the holy bishop warns his people against all superstition and idol- 
atry, in the following impressive language : 

“Before all things, however, I declare and testify unto you, that you 
should observe none of the impious customs of the pagans ; neither sorcer- 
ers, nor diviners, nor soothsayers, nor enchanters ; nor must you presume 
for any cause, or any sickness, to consult or inquire of them, for he who 
commits this sin immediately loses the sacrament of baptism. In like man- 
ner, pay no attention to auguries, and sneezings ; and, when you are on a 
journey, do not mind the singing of certain little birds. But, whether you 
are setting out on a journey, or beginning any other work, cross yourselves 
in the name of Christ, and say the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer with faith 
and devotion, and then the enemy can do you no harm. Let no Christian 
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While on the subject of mediaeval homilies, we cannot re- 
frain from extracting one entire from Dr. Maitland.* It was 
delivered by the Foreman of the Goldsmith, the latter of 
whom had built a splendid monastery, and the former had 
been ordained priest, after having first become a monk. 
The people often visited his solitude to be edified by his vir- 
tues, and to profit by the words of simple, but touching elo- 
quence which fell from his lips. His homilies on such occa- 
sions were short, and to the purpose. The following is the 
one to which we referred above: 

“Brethren, hear what I say, with attention, and sedulously meditate on 
it in your hearts. God the Father, and His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
gave His precious blood for us, you must love with all your soul, and with 
all your mind. Keep your hearts clean from wicked and impure thoughts ; 
plain tain brotherly love among yourselves ; and love not the things that are 
in the world. Do not think about what you have, but what you are. Do 
you desire to hear what you are ? The prophet tells you, saying, * All flesh 
is grass, all the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field.’ (Isaiah xl 6.) 
Consider how short the present life is ; always fearing, have the judgment 
of God before your eyes. While there is opportunity, redeem your sins by 
alma and good works.” 

This, for its brevity and comprehensiveness, may be viewed 
as a model sermon. We doubt whether, even^at the present 
more enlightened day, any one could say more good things 
better, in so few words, and with so much simplicity and unc- 
tion. Probably the best possible vindication of our Catholic 
ancestors is that which is contained in their own words, so far 
as these have been preserved to us, and in such of their works 
— as, for instance, their noble cathedrals, hospitals, and monas- 



observe the day on which he leaves, or returns home, for God made all the 
days. Let none regulate the beginning of any piece of work by the day, or 
by the moon. Let none on the calends of January, join in the wicked and 
ridiculous things, the dressing like old women, or like stags, or other fooler- 
ies, nor make feasts lasting all night, nor keep up the custom of gifts and 
intemperate drinking.” 

♦ Ibid, p. 93-4 
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tenes — as time and the Vandalism of the sixteenth century 
have spared to ns. Digby and Maitland — the former a Cath 
olic and the latter a Protestant — have done much to give us 
an adequate idea of their usual trains of thought, and of their 
sometimes rude, but always earnest, simple, and eloquent man- 
ner of expressing them. As Dr. Maitland clearly proves, by 
numerous examples, they not only were well acquainted with 
the Holy Scriptures, but their very thoughts were wont to run 
in the channel of scriptural imagery, and their words were 
often little else but a tissue of scriptural quotations.* 

Take them all in all, they will compare most favorably with 
the men of the present day ; and in faith, piety, and love of 
God and their neighbor, as well as in disinterestedness, they 
will certainly bear off the palm. 

Let it, then, be borne steadily in mind, that the evils and 
scandals to which we have referred above, and which we have 
not sought to conceal or even to palliate, were exceptional ; and 
that even after the original simplicity and fervor of the middle 
ages had greatly diminished, and their disinterested and sim- 
ple spirit of faith, as the all-moving and animating principle 
of action, had, in a great measure, passed away along with the 
age of chivalry and the crusades, there still remained in the 
great body of the Church — in the laity as well as in the clergy 
— the solid foundations of truth and virtue, which found forci- 
ble expression in the general popular horror of heresy, and in 
the general detestation of the obscenities of vice so unblush- 
ingly exhibited in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Though sorely tried by wild, but fortunately transient here- 
sies, and afflicted by grievous scandals during the two centu- 
ries immediately preceding the Reformation, the Church was 
still sound, not only in her truth, which could never fail, but 
in the general faith and fervent piety of the great body of her 
clergy and members. 

This was clearly proved by the wonderful effects produced 



* Ibid, p 187, seqq.,«and p. 466, seqq. 
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all over Europe, during this very period, by the preaching of 
that wonderful man of God — St. Vincent Ferrer — who came 
forth, like another John the Baptist from the wilderness, to 
preach penance, and to arouse into greater activity the faith 
and piety of the people. Whithersoever he went, vast multi- 
titudes hung upon his lips ; and the results of his preaching 
were most consoling to the afflicted Church. Such men as he, 
and his illustrious predecessor in the same career, St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux — were real reformers according to the true apos- 
tolic type; such reformers as the Church has been blessed 
with in all ages, and as she has always delighted to honor. 

Even the unscrupulous D’Aubign6, is compelled to do some 
measure of justice to the Catholic Church of the middle ages. 
He makes the following avowal ; which is invaluable, coining 
from so prejudiced a source:* 

“ But first let us do honor to the Church of that middle period, which 
intervened between the age of the Apostles and the Reformers. The Church 
was still the Church, although fellen and more and more enslaved. In a 
word, she was at all times the most powerful friend of man. Her hands, 
though manacled, still dispensed blessings. Many eminent servants of Christ 
diffused during these ages a beneficent light ; and in the humble convent — 
the sequestered parish — there were found poor monks and poor priests to 
alleviate bitter sufferings.” 

But if the Church was still enabled, through the divine pro- 
tection, to preserve pure the great body of her bishops and 
clergy, it was not surely from any aid which her pontifis de- 
rived for this purpose, from the princes of the world. This 
good result was obtained, not in virtue of the co-operation of 
the latter, but often in spite of their untiring opposition. It 
seemed to have become an almost settled policy of the Ger- 
man emperors, and subsequently of the French kings, to throw 
every possible obstacle in the way of the appointment of good, 
disinterested, and zealous bishops. They thwarted the Fopes 
at almost every step in the continued and earnest endeavors 
of the latter to secure good pastors to the vacant sees. They 



* VoL I., p. 40, .Edit, of Carter, 1843. 
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unscrupulously charged on the Popes the very crime of which 
they were themselves openly guilty — an avaricious grasping 
after the goods of the Church. When calumny failed, they 
had recourse to secret fraud and open violence; and they 
were always sure to find aiders and abettors among the higher 
clergy, several of whom their wicked and dangerous policy 
had already partially tainted. 

This unfortunate spirit was strikingly exhibited in the adop- 
tion of what was called the Pragmatic Sanction, by the French 
king, Charles VII., in the year 1438, and in the persistent 
efforts made by the French Parliaments and German Diets 
to carry out its mischievous provisions for more than a cen- 
tury , and all this in spite of the earnest protests and eloquent 
appeals of the pontiffs. The provisions of this instrument vir- 
tually annihilated the primacy of the Pope in France and 
wherever else they were adopted and acted on. While pro- 
fessing great reverence for the chair of Peter, and promising 
obedience to the Pope as his successor, the French monarch, 
Charles VII., more than two centuries in advance of le 
Grand Monarque, Louis XIV., — adopted a code of Gallican 
liberties, probably far more mischievous in their tendency 
than those contained in the subsequent Declaration of the 
Gallican clergy in 1682. And like Louis, Charles was backed 
in his war with the Pope, by a large body of the higher 
clergy of France; who should surely have already seen and 
felt enough of the dangers of court influence, to beware how 
they contributed to increase its patronage. But a species of 
vertigo had seized on many minds in consequence of the late 
schism ; and this feeling of distrust of the Pope found ex- 
pression in the schismatical proceedings of the conventicle at 
Basle, which dared continue its sessions after the papal pro- 
hibition, in 1433, and even after it had been dissolved, in 
1437, by the undoubted Pope Eugenius IV.* In spite of all 

* Eugenius issued a bull dissolving the Council, and ordering the htehopi 
to convene again at Ferrara. 
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canonical law, a schismatical remnant of the bishops still con- 
tinued to hold their sessions, and even went to the extreme 
length of attempting to depose the Pope, and thereby to origi- 
nate another fearful schism. 

The Pragmatic Sanction was nominally abrogated by the 
French king, Louis XI., in 1461 ; but this feeble or diplomatic 
monarch showed little disposition to compel his Parliament to 
repeal their previous enactments in its favor. Thus the evil 
went on almost unchecked for more than fifty years longer; 
until the Sanction was finally annulled by the General Coun- 
cil of Lateran, in a session held in 1515. Its final abrogation 
was fully agreed to by the French king, Francis I., in a con- 
ference held in the same year at Bologna, between him and 
Pope Leo X. 

How very mischievous this parliamentary enactment was, 
and how many evils it must have entailed on the Church in 
France, especially in the way of foisting unworthy, or worldly- 
minded and courtly bishops into many of its sees, may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that it gave to the French monarch and 
his Parliament almost unlimited control over all such appoint- 
ments, and forbade any interference therewith on the part of 
the Pope without their own previous consent. The king and 
his Parliament would be sure to appoint, not the best and the 
most holy men, but such as would be most likely to subserve 
their own worldly views, and to stand by them in their con- 
tests with the Pope. The spirit of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
with its manifold evils, extended also to Germany, and, to a 
greater or less extent, throughout all Christendom; and we 
have not a doubt that it contributed as much perhaps, as any 
other single agency, to prepare the minds of men for the sub- 
sequent religious revolution of the sixteenth century. 

To exhibit still more clearly the true spirit and real tendency 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, we will here give an extract from 
a letter written on the subject by the renowned pontiff, Pius 
IL, previously well known in the world of letters as ^Eneas 
Sylvius : — 
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M We ardently desire to see the nation of the Franks holy and without 
blemish ; but this cannot be, unless this stain or wrinkle of the Sanction be 
removed, the manner of the introduction of which you all know. It was 
certainly not received on the authority of a general council, nor by a decree 
of the Roman pontiffs, though no enactment on ecclesiastical matters can 
stand as valid without the consent of the Roman See We do not at- 

tach so much importance to the hearing of causes, the bestowal of benefices, 
and many other things which we are thought to value. This it is which fills 
us with anguish, that we witness the perdition and ruin of souls, and that 
the glory of a most noble king is thereby tarnished. For how can it be 
tolerated, that laymen should become the judges of the clergy ? That the 
sheep should hear and decide on the causes of their shepherds? Is it for 
this that we are ‘a royal and priestly race* ? We will not, for the sake of 
your honor, explain how greatly the sacerdatol authority has been impaired 
in France. This is well known by the bishops, who, at the beck of the 
secular power now draw, now sheathe the spiritual sword. But the Roman 
bishop, whose parish is the world, whose ecclesiastical territory is not bound- 
ed even by the ocean, has, in the kingdom of France, only so much jurisdic- 
tion as the Parliament may be pleased graciously to assign to him ! He is 
not permitted to punish the sacrilegious, the parricide, the heretic, though 
an ecclesiastic, unless with the previous consent of the Parliament, whose 
authority is so great in the opinion of some, as to shut the door against our 
ecclesiastical censures. Thus the Roman pontiff, the judge of judges, is sub- 
ject to the judgment of Parliament If we admit this, we make the Church 
a monster, we introduce a hydra with many heads, and thereby totally ex- 
tinguish unity. This is a dangerous matter, venerable brethren, which 
would bring confusion into the whole hierarchy 



♦ Giesler. Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, VoL ILL, p. 223-4, note. 
This prejudiced Protestant or infidel historian furnishes the original of the 
Letter to the French Bishops, as follows : 

“ Cupimus sanctam esse Francorum gentem et omni carers macula : at hoc 
fieri non potest, nisi hsec Sanctionis macula seu ruga deponatur, qua) que- 
modo introducta sit ipsi nostis. Certe non auctibritate generalis synodi nec 
Romanorum decreto pontificum recepta est, quamvis de causis ecclesiasticis 
tractatus absque placito Roman® Sedis stare non possit .... Non pon- 
deramus causarum auditionem, non beneficiorum collationem, non alia multa 
quas curare putamur. Hlud nos angit, quod animarum perditionem ruinam- 
que cemimus, et nobilissimi regis gloriam labefactari. Nam quo pacto tole- 
randum est clericorum ju dices laicos esse factos ? Pastorum causas ores 
cngnoscere ? Siccine regale genus et sacerdotale sumus ? Non explicabimus, 
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Though abrogated by Francis I., the spirit and the sting of 
the Pragmatic Sanction still remained. As we shall see here- 
after, its spirit strongly influenced or rather infected the 
policy, and contributed to the misfortunes of this brilliant, 
but frivolous French monarch ; it subsequently led, step by 
step, to the bloody civil wars brought upon France by the Hu- 
guenots ; and finally its evil germs produced the poisonous 
tree of infidelity, which diffused its fatal and upas-like influ- 
ence over France in the awful revolution of 1792-3. The 
French monarchs sowed the seeds of Gallicanism — first under 
Charles VII. in 1438, and then under Louis XIV. in 1682 — 
and they reaped the final harvest of anarchy and revolution 
in 1792! History has its logic as well as philosophy. 

Besides the spirit of disunion and distrust of the Papacy, 
which had been kept alive for centuries, chiefly by the princes 
of the earth, other agencies also more immediately contributed 
to prepare the way for the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and to facilitate its success. The revival of learning, 
and the invention of the art of printing, afforded incidental 
aids to the spread of the new gospel. The former came from 
Italy; the latter from Germany. The active Italian mind 
originated the intellectual movement, the more practical 
German mind seized on it, and scattered its thoughts over 
the earth on the wings of the press. Both the revival of 



honoris causa, quantum diminuta est in Gallia sacerdotalis auctoritas. Epis- 
copi norunt qui pro nutru ssecularis potestatis spiritualem gladium nunc 
exercent, nunc recludunt Praesul vero Romanus, cujus parochia orbis est, 
cujus proyincia nec oceano clauditur, in regno Francue tantum jurisdictionis 
habet, quantum placet Parlamento. Non sacrilegum, non paricidam, non 
haereticum punire permittitur, quamvis ecclesiasticum, nisi Parlamenti con- 
sensus adsit, cujus tantam esse auctoritatem nonnulli existimant, ut censuris 
etiam nostris prsecludere aditum possit. Sic judex judicum Romanus pontifex 
judicio Parlamenti subjectus est Si hoc admittimus, monstruosam ecclesiam 
(acimus, et hydram multorum capitum introducimus, et unitatem prorsus 
^xtinguimus. Periculosa res hnec est, venerabiles fratres, quae hierarchiam 
omnem confunderet.” 
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letterB and the art of printing were of Catholic origin ; they 
were both abused, and treacherously turned, as powerful 
batteries, against the Church. 

That Europe was indebted to Italy for the preservation of 
the ancient learning in the middle ages, and for the revival 
of letters in the fifteenth century; and that Italy, under the 
auspices of the Popes, was, during all those centuries, very 
far in advance of all other European nations, is freely 
admitted by such prejudiced English writers as Hallam and 
Macaulay. The latter writes as follows on this important 
historical fact; and we feel confident that the length of the 
extract will be pardoned on account of the interest which 
attaches to the subject: 

“During the gloomy and disastrous centuries which followed the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire, Italy had preserved, in a far greater degree than 
any other part of Western Europe, the traces of ancient civilization. The 
night which descended upon her, was the night of an Arctic summer : — the 
dawn began to reappear before the last reflection of the preceding sunset had 
faded from the horizon. It was in the time of the French Merovingians, and 
of the Saxon Heptarchy, that ignorance and ferocity seemed to have done 
their worst Yet even then the Neapolitan provinces, recognizing the 
authority of the Eastern Empire, preserved something of Eastern knowledge 
and refinement Rome, protected by the sacred character of its pontiffs, 
enjoyed at least comparative security and repose. Even in those regions 
where the sanguinary Lombards had fixed their monarchy, there was incom- 
parably more of wealth, of information, of physical comfort, and of social 
order, than could be found in Gaul, Brittain, or Germany.” 

Under the auspices of the pontifls, liberty, manufactures, 
and commercial prosperity were inaugurated; for Macaulay 
adds: 

“Thus liberty, partially, indeed, and transiently revisited Italy; and with 
liberty came commerce and empire, science and taste, all the comforts and 
all the ornaments of life. The crusades, from which the inhabitants of 
other countries gained nothing but relics and wounds, brought the rising 
commonwealths of the Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas a large increase of 
wealth, dominion, and knowledge. Their moral and their geographical 
position enabled them to profit alike by the barbarism of the West and the 
civilization of the East Their ships covered every sea. Their factories 
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rose on every shore. Their money changers set their tables in every 
city. Manufactures flourished. Banks were established. The operations 
of the commercial machine were facilitated by many useful and beautiful 
inventions. We doubt whether any country of Europe, our own perhaps 
excepted, have at the present time reached so high a point of wealth and 
civilization as some parts of Italy had attained four hundred years ago.” . . . 

"Fortunately John Villani has given us an ample and precise account of 
the state of Florence in the earlier part of the fourteenth century. The 
revenue of the republic amounted to three hundred thousand florins, a sum 
which, allowing for the depreciation of the precious metals, was at least 
equivalent to six hundred thousand pounds sterling ; a larger sum than 
England and Ireland, two centuries ago, yielded annually to Elizabeth — a 
larger sum than, according to any computation which we have seen, the 
Grand-duke of Tuscany now derives from a territory of much greater 
extent The manufacture of wool alone employed two hundred factories and 
thirty thousand workmen. The cloth annually produced sold, at an average, 
for twelve hundred thousand florins ; a sum fairly equal, in exchangeable 
nine, to two millions and a half of our money. Four hundred thousand florins 
were annually coined. Eighty banks conducted the commercial operations, 
not of Florence only, but of all Europe. The transactions of these establish- 
ments were sometimes of a magnitude which may surprise even the con- 
temporaries of the Barings and the Kothchilds. Two houses advanced to 
Edward IIL, of England, upwards of three hundred thousand marks, at a 
time when the mark contained more silver than fifty shillings of the present 
day, and when the value of silver was more than quadruple of what it now 
is. The city and its environs contained a hundred and seventy thousand 
inhabitants. In the various schools about ten thousand children were taught 
to read ; twelve hundred studied arithmetic ; six hundred received a learned 
education. The progress of elegant literature and of the fine arts was pro- 
portioned to that of the public prosperity No tongue ever furnished 

more gorgeous and vivid tints to poetry ; nor was it long before a poet 
appeared who knew how to employ them. Early in the fourteenth century 
came forth the Divine Comedy, beyond comparison the greatest work of 
imagination which had appeared since the poenjs of Homer. The following 
generation produced, indeed, no second Dante ; but it was eminently dis- 
tinguished by general intellectual activity. The studv of jthe Latin writers 
had never been wholly neglected in Italy.”* 

The literary sect of the Humanists arose in Italy about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. These new men of letters 

* MiscelL Am. Edit, p. 21 seqq. Review of the Works of Mocchiavelli. 
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sought to revive Greek literature, and the Platonian phi- 
losophy in opposition to that of Aristotle, which had long 
obtained a firm foothold in the schools. They disparaged all 
barbarisms in style, and they valued a finely turned sentence 
conveying a sneer against the clergy more highly than a 
sound and orthodox sentiment conveyed in the more homely 
language of the school-men. The Dominicans were their 
special aversion, for two principal reasons : first, their theo- 
logians were usually more or less barbarous in their Latin ; 
and secondly, they had been appointed censors of books, and, 
in virtue of their office, they were compelled often to condemn 
the works of the Humanists, in spite of their elegant Latinity. 
This last fact has special significance, when we reflect that 
Tetzel, the preacher of the Indulgences in Germany, was a 
Dominican; and that Erasmus, the leader of the German 
Humanists, united with Luther in hurling at the devoted head 
of the Dominicans his polished but envemoned shaft of ridi- 
cule and invective. 

The early progress of the German Reformation was also 
facilitated by the over-indulgence, if not negligence of the 
Italian Humanists, who, with their great and munificent 
patron, Leo X., were at first inclined to look upon the contro- 
versy between the Augustinian monk Luther, and the Domi- 
nican monk Tetzel, as a mere “ monkish squabble” Soon, 
indeed, they discovered their mistake ; but it was too late fully 
to check the evil. It was not a merely local or transient 
rebellion against Church authority which was at hand, but a 
mighty revolution, which was to shake Christendom to its 
very centre; and to endure, with its long and pestilent train 
of evils, with its Babel-like sound and confusion of tongues, 
with its first incipent and then developed infidelity, probably 
to the end of the world ! 

Another weapon which the German reformers wielded with 
terrible effect against the Church, was their impassioned and 
reiterated declaration, that the Primacy of the Pope was sub- 
versive of all German liberty. All the contests between the 
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German emperors and the Popes during the middle ages were 
brought up again, exaggerated and distorted by passion, before 
the public mind, and the Germans were told that they must 
throw off the yoke of the Pope, if they would preserve their 
ancient franchises. This appeal to national prejudices was as 
successful as the basis on which it rested was wholly unfounded 
in the facts of history. The truth is, that the Germans owed 
almost every thing, their liberties included, to the interposition 
of the Popes checking the usurpations and despotism of their 
emperors. This is apparent from the fact, that they were 
really less free after than they had been before the Refor- 
mation. This we hope to prove hereafter. In the mean 
time, we invite attention to the following testimony on this 
subject, furnished by the Scotch Presbyterian writer, Samuel 
Laing, surely an unexceptionable witness. He is speaking 
of the past and present condition of Germany; in reference 
precisely to the influence exercised by the Papacy on its 
liberty: 

•"The principle that the civil government, or State, or Church and State 
united, of a country is entitled to regulate its religious belief) has more of 
intellectual thraldom in it than the power of the popish Church ever exer- 
cised in the darkest ages ; for it had no civil power joined to its religious 
power. It only worked through the civil power of each country. The 
Church of Rome was an independent, distinct, and often an opposing power 
in every country to the civil power; a circumstance in the social economy 

OF THE MIDDLE AGES, TO WHICH, PERHAPS, EUROPE IS INDEBTED FOR HER 

civilization and freedom — for not being in the state of barbarism and # 
slavery of the east, and of every country, ancient and modem, in which the 
civil and religious power have been united in one government Civil liberty 
is closely connected with religious liberty — with the Church being independ- 
ent of the State In Germany the seven Catholic sovereigns have 

12,074,700 Catholic subjects, and 2,541,000 Protestant subjects. The 
twenty-nine Protestant sovereigns, including the four free cities, have 
12,113,000 Protestant subjects, and 4,966,000 Catholic. Of these popu- 
lations in Germany, those which have their point of spiritual government 
without their States, and independent of them— as the Catholics have at 
Rome — enjoy certainly more spiritual independence, are less exposed to the 
intermeddling of the hand of civil power with their religious concerns, 
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thin the Protestant populations, which, since the Reformation, have had 
Church and State united in one government, and in which each autocratic 
sovereign is dc fado a home-pope. The Church aflairs of Prussia in this 
half century, those of Saxony, Bavaria, and the smaller principalities, such 
as Anhalt Kothen, in all of which the State has assumed and exercised 
power inconsistently with the principles, doctrines, observances, and privi- 
leges of the Protestant religion, clearly show that the Protestant church or 
the continent, as a power, has become an administrative body of clerical 
functionaries, acting under the orders of the civil power or State.”* 

From the foregoing summary view of the events affecting 
religion in Europe, during the centuries which preceded the 
Reformation, we draw the following conclusions, in the sound- 
ness of which we believe that every well-informed and impar- 
tial man will be disposed to concur with us : 

1. That the amount and extent of the scandals and abuses 
complained of during this period have been greatly exaggerated ; 
and that the good more than counterbalanced the evil. Evil 
always excites more attention and makes more noise in the 
world than good; and what contemporary writers, even if 
they were otherwise good men, say of abuses, and of the per- 
sons to whom they are to be ascribed, will generally be found 
to be highly colored ; especially if the writers, as is often the 
case, have their feelings enlisted as partisans on one side or 
the other. Feeling must be calmed down, excitement must 
pass away, and affairs must fully work themselves out, before 
a correct and reliable judgment can be formed on any series 
of events. 

2. That these abuses and scandals generally originated in 
the world and its princes, not in the Church and its chief 
pastors ; most of them being due to the fact, that bad men 
were thrust into the high places of the Church by worldly 



* Notes of a Traveler on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of Europe, during the present century. 
By Samuel Laing, Esq., author of “A Journal of a Residence in Norway” 
and A Tour in Sweden.” From the second London edition. Philadelphia, 
Cary & Hart, 1846. 1 vol. 8vo. p. 194. 
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minded and avaricious princes in spite of the Popes, whose 
Betded policy it was to protest with all their might against a 
line of conduct so very ruinous to the best interests of re- 
ligion. And such being clearly the case, it is most unjust to 
charge those scandals on the Church or on the pontiffe. If 
the princes of the earth could have ruined the Church, they 
would have done so by their iniquitous and oppressive enact- 
ments. That they did not succeed in inflicting on her more 
than occasional and temporary wounds, we owe it to the divine 
vitality of the Church, and to the noble and dauntless oppo- 
sition of the Popes. 

3. That there was a lawful and efficacious remedy for all 
such evils, which consisted in removing their obvious cause, 
and giving to the Popes their due power and influence in the 
nomination of bishops, and in the deliberations of general 
ecclesiastical councils, the judgments of which had hitherto 
been always viewed as final : that, in one word, reformation 
within the Church, and not revolution outside of it, was the 
only proper, lawful, and efficacious remedy for existing evils, 
and the one which had always been invoked by the wise and 
the good in all previous ages of Christianity. 

4. Finally, that the fact of Christians having at length felt 
prepared to resort to the desperate and totally wrong remedy 
of revolution, was owing to a train of circumstances which 
had caused faith to wane and grow cold, and which now ap- 
pealed more to the passions- than to reason, more to human 
considerations than to the principles of divine faith and the 
interests of eternity. 

That the drama was strictly in accordance with its pro- 
gramme, and that the Protestant Reformation throughout 
Europe, both in its inception and in its consummation, was 
rather the working out of the three great concupiscences 
referred to by an inspired apostle, than of a sincere and earn- 
est love of truth, and of a real desire of reformation, will, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, sufficiently appear from the 
facts contained in the following pages. In regard to Germany 
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and Switzerland, we propose, in the firet volume, to examine 
the following questions : 

1. Whether the men who brought about the Reformation 
in Germany were such as God could or would have employed 
to do His work f 

2. Whether the motives which prompted, and the means 
which were employed to accomplish that revolution, were 
such as God could sanction? 

3. Whether the Reformation really effected a reform m 
religion and in morals ? 

And 4, whether its influence was beneficial to society, by 
developing the principles of tree government, and promoting 
literature and civilization ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

LUTHER AND THE OTHER GERMAN REFORMERS. 

D’Aubigne’s opinion — A reformed key — Luther's parents — His early train- 
ing— A naughty boy — Convents — Being 44 led to God,” and 44 not led to 
God” — He enters the Augustinian convent — Austerities — A 44 bread 
bag” — His faith and scruples — His humility and zeal — Luther a reformer 
—Grows worse — becomes reckless — His sincerity tested — Saying ani 
unsaying — Misgivings — Tortuous windings — How to spite the Pope- 
Curious incident — Melancthon and his mother — Luther’s talents and elo 
quence — His taste — His courage and fawning — His violence and coarse 
ness— Not excusable by the spirit of his age — His blasphemies — Recrim- 
ination — Christian compliments — ‘‘Conference with the devil” — Which 
got the better of the argument— Luther’s morality — Table-talk — His ser- 
mon on marriage — A Vixen — How to do 44 mischief to the Pope” — A 
striking contrast — How to fulfill vows — His marriage — Misgivings — Epi- 
grams and satires — Curious incidents in his last sickness — Death-bed 
confession — His death — The reformed key used — Character of the other 
reformers. 

D’Aubigne compares the reformers to the Apostles;* and 
his favorite theory is, that the Reformation itself was but 
u the reappearance of Christianity ”f Speaking of the life 
and character of Luther, he says “ the whole Reformation 
was there.” J u The different phases of this work succeeded 
each other in the mind of him who was to be the instrument 
for it, before it was publicly accomplished in the world. The 
knowledge of the Reformation effected in the heart of Luther 



* B. ii, p. 118, voL L Our quotations from D ’ Aubigne are from the first 
American edition, in three volumes 12mo, to which two others Inve been 
toce added, to which we may refer hereafter. 

1 Pre£ hr. t VoL i, p. 118. 
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himself is, in truth, the key to the Reformation of the 
Church.”* 

We will abide by this test. We will examine for a brief 
space the external form, and the internal structure — the many 
tortuous turnings and intricate wards of this “ key” of the 
Protestant Reformation ; and we will be enabled to estimate 
the character of the latter, — which, as we hope to show, was 
a “ lock on the understanding” — from the properties of the for- 
mer. Dropping the figure, we will compare the character of 
Luther while he continued a Catholic, during the first thirty- 
four years of his life, with what it subsequently became after 
he had turned reformer, or foi the last twenty-nine years of 
his life — from 1517 to 1546. If we ascertain that his own 
character underwent a change greatly for the worse during 
the latter period, we will be compelled, by D’Aubign^’s own 
rule, to admit that the general tendency of the Reformation 
was evil. . • 

To facilitate the understanding of our remarks, and to 
obviate repetition, we here state that Luther was born at Eis- 
leben, in Saxony, on the 10th of November, 1483 ; that he 
attended successively the schools of Mansfeld, Magdeburg, 
and Eisenach, and completed his education in the university 
of Erfurth ; that he was ordained priest in 1506, turned re- 
former in 1517, was married in 1525, and died on the 17th 
of February, 1546, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

While under the influence of the Catholic Church, he was 
probably a moderately good man ; he was certainly a very 
ba4 one after he left its communion. His parents were poor, 
but they seem to have been pious, especially his mother. 
From an early age, they labored to train him up in senti 
ments of piety, as well as to imbue his mind with the ele 
ments of learning. “As soon as he was old enough to receive 
instruction,” says D’AubignS, “his parents endeavored to 
communicate to him the knowledge of God, to train him in 



♦ D’Aubigne, voL i, p. 118. 
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His fear, and to form him to the practice of the Christian 
virtues. They applied the utmost care to his earliest domestic 
education.* He was taught the heads of the catechism, the 
ten commandments, the Apostles’ creed, the Lord’s prayer, 
some hymns, some forms of prayer, a Latin grammar com- 
posed in the fourth century by Donatus ; in a word, all that 
was studied in the Latin school of Mansfeld.”f — In the good 
old Catholic times, then, parents knew their duty to their 
children, and people were not so stupidly ignorant after all 1 

Luther seems to have been a very naughty boy ; for while 
at school in Mansfeld, 44 his master flogged him fifteen times 
in one day ?% and, in his after-life, he was wont to complain 
of the cruel treatment he received from his parents. 44 My 
parents treated me cruelly, so that I became very timid : one 
day, for a mere trifle, my mother whipped me till the blood 
came. They truly thought they were doing right ; but they 
had no discernment of character, which is yet absolutely 
necessary, that we may know when, on whom, and how, pun- 
ishment should be inflicted.”^ — His parents probably acted 
on the old maxim, 44 spare the rod and spoil the child and 
if he was subsequently so much spoiled, even with all the 
previous training of the rod, what would he have been with- 
out its salutary restraint? 

Though 44 it appears that the child was not yet led to 
God, ”|| still he evinced a great fund of piety. 44 But even at 
this early age, the young man of eighteen did not study 
merely with a view of cultivating his understanding ; tfeere 
was within him a serious thoughtfulness, a heart looking up- 
wards, which God gives to those whom He designs to make 
His most zealous servants. Luther felt that he depended 
entirely on God, — a simple and powerful conviction, which is 
• at once a principle of deep humility, and an incentive to 
great undertakings. He fervently invoked the Divine bless- 



* D’Aubigne, vol. i, p. 122. t Ibid. p. 123. \ Ibid. 

| Loth. Opp. Wittemb. xxii, 1785. || D’Aubigne, VoL i, p. 123. 

VOL. I. 7 
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ing upon his labors. Every morning he began the day with 
prayer ; then he went to church ; afterwards he commenced 
his studies, and he never lost a moment in the course of the 
day. c To pray well, 5 he was wont to say, 4 was the better 
half of study. 5 ”* — This looked a little like being 44 led to 
God. 55 

On the 1 7th of August, 1505, he entered into the Angus- 
tinian convent at Erfurth, being then in the 22d year of his 
age. He was induced to take this important step by a vow 
he had made to consecrate himself entirely to God, in case 
of his deliverance from a terrific storm, by which he was 
overtaken near Erfurth, and in which, according to one 
account,! his friend Alexis was stricken dead by lightning at 
his side. 44 At length he is with God, 55 says IPAubignA 
44 His soul is safe. He is now to obtain that holiness he so 
ardently desired. 55 ! — The monasteries were then not so bad 
as Protestants would fain represent them. 44 They often con- 
tained Christian virtues 55 — IPAubignA himself tells us — 
44 which grew up beneath the shelter of a salutary retire- 
ment; and which if they had been brought forth to view, 
would have been the admiration of the world. They who 
possessed these virtues, living only with each other and with 
God, drew no attention from without, and were often unknown 
even to the small convent in which they were inclosed — their 
life was known only to God.”§ 

Luther, it would seem, entered the convent with the purest 
motives, and labored in it to overcome himself by mortifica- 
tion and self-denial, and to acquire humility and all the 
Christian virtues. 44 But it was not to gain the credit of 
being a great genius that he entered the cloister ; it was to 
find the aliments, of piety to God. 55 || The monks 44 imposed 
on him the meanest offices. They perhaps wished to humble 



* Mathesius, 3, apud D'Aubigne, yoL i, p. 130. 
f Discredited, perhaps with reason, by D’Aubigne (ibicL, p. 135, note.) 
t IbkL, p. 136. { Ibid., p. 146-7. [] Ibid., p. 141. 
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the doctor of philosophy, and to teach him that his learning 
did not raise him above his brethren .... The former master of 
arts was obliged to perform the functions of door-keeper, to 
open and shat the gates, to wind np the dock, to sweep the 
church, to clean the rooms. Then, when the poor monk, who 
was at bnce porter, sexton, and servant of the cloister, had 
finished his work — ‘cum sacco per civitatem 5 — ‘with your 
bag through the town P cried the brothers ; and, loaded with 
his bread-bag, he was obliged to go through the streets of 
Erfurth, begging from house to house, and perhaps at the 
doore of those very persons who had been either his friends 
or his inferiors. But he bore it all. Inclined from his natu- 
ral disposition to devote himself heartily to whatever he 
undertook, it was with his whole soul that he had become a 
monk. Besides, could he wish to spare the body 2 To regard 
the satisfying of the flesh? Not thus could he acquire the 
humility, the holiness he had come to seek within the walls 
of a cloister.”* 

How strongly does not this spirit of self-denial contrast 
with the gross self-indulgence of his subsequent life, when 
he had thrown off all those wholesome but now anti 
quated restraints! Well does his panegyrist remark, that 
“ there was then in Luther little of that which made him in 
after-life the reformer of the church As we shall see, this 
remark is strikingly true. The change which was wrought in 
his own life and conduct, by the principles he subsequently 
broached and carried out in practice, was indeed striking and 
radical, but certainly greatly for the worse. 

He received ordination with fear and trembling at his own 
unworthiness. So great was his awe of the holy sacrament, 
that in a procession at Eisleben, on the feast of Corpus 
Chris ti, he almost fainted through overpowering reverence 
for Christ truly present.^ He was scrupulous to a fault. He 
frequently gave way to fits of despondency and melancholy, 



* D’Aubigne, voL i, p. 139. t Ibid., p. 138. t Ibid., p. 167. 
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which were with difficulty removed. Ab a panacea for his 
troubled mind, an aged monk called his attention to that 
article of the Apostles’ creed in which we profess to believe 
“in the forgiveness of sins.”* The humble confidence in our 
forgiveness through God’s mercy, which this article is so well 
calculated to inspire, was afterwards reduced by the reformer 
to an absolute and infallible certainty, that his own sins were 
forgiven. So apt are men to run into extremes, especially 
those who are addicted to scruples! When these are re- 
moved — as was unhappily the case with Luther — they too 
often are exchanged for the opposite extreme of wanton reck- 
lessness. This remark may furnish a key to the reformer’s 
whole subsequent life. 

His deep humility, we are further informed, caused him to 
shrink from the office of preaching. It was with great diffi- 
culty that Staupitz, his superior, could overcome this reluct- 
ance. “In vain Staupitz entreated him: 4 No, no,’ replied 
he, 4 it is no light thing to speak to men in God’s stead.’ ” 
44 An affecting instance of humility in this great reformer of 
the church, ”f adds D’AubignA He unhappily gave no 
evidence of any such spirit, after he had turned reformer, as 
we shall see presently. Had he always preserved this humble 
and truly Christian spirit, the peace of the Church would in 
all probability never have been disturbed. 

In 1516, but one year before the commencement of the 
Reformation, Staupitz directed him to make the visitation of 
the forty convents belonging to the Augustinian Order in 
Germany.^ He discharged this difficult office with singular 
prudence and zeal. He labored to reform abuses, gave 
salutary counsels, and animated the monks to the practice of 
every virtue. A little later, he gave additional evidence of 
Christian humility. Having received a new gown from the 
elector Frederick of Saxony, he thus wrote to Spalatin, the 
elector’s secretary : 44 It would be too fine, if it were not a 

• D’Aubigne, vol i, p. 154. f Ibid., p. 161. J Ibid., p. 191, seqq. 
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prince’s gift I am not worthy that any man should think 
of me, much less a prince, and so noble a prince. Those are 
most useful to me who think worst of me. Present my 
thanks to our prince for his favor, but know that I desire 
neither the praises of thyself nor of others : all the praise of 
man is vain, the praise that cometh from God being alone 
true.”* 

During this period of his Catholic life, it would appear 
from the testimony of his eulogist, that he was no less zealous 
and devoted than he was humble. When the plague broke 
out in Wittenburg, in 1516, his friends advised him to fly 
from a malady which swept off whole multitudes. Luther 
answered : “ You advise me to flee — but whither shall I flee ? 
I hope the world will not go to pieces, if brother Martin 
should fall. If the plague spreads, I will send the brethren 
away in all directions ; but for my part, I am placed here : obe- 
dience does not allow me to leave the spot, until He who called 
me hither, shall call me away.”f He did not behave thus 
courageously, when the pest again visited Wittenburg, after 
he had left the Church. When the blessed light of the new 
gospel had broken upon his beclouded spirit, he was not so 
well prepared to meet death in order to succor his suffering 
brethren, but he openly proclaimed the narrow and selfish 
doctrine, that the minister of God fulfilled his duty, if he 
administered the sacrament to his flock four times in the 
year ; and that it was an intolerable burden to be under the 
obligation to do more, especially in time of plague ! J 

Such was Luther before he began the Reformation in 1517. 
How changed, alas ! was he after this period — hen ! quantum 
mutatus ab illo! He is no longer the humble monk, the 

scrupulous priest, the fervent Christian, that he was before I 

• 

* Lutheri Epistolae, edit De Wette, i, p. 45, 46 : apud D’Aub. voL i, p. 195. 

f Epist i, p. 42. 26 Oct 1516. Apud D’Aub. vol i, p. 194. 

t Apud AudiD y Life of Luther, American translation, p. 27. He quotes 
Michelet’s Memoires de Luther. This is the edition of Audin from which 
we shall usually quote. 
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Amidst the storm which he excited, he gradually suffered 
shipwreck of almost every virtue, and became reckless and 
depraved ; the mere creature of impulse, the child of pride, 
the victim of violent and degrading passion. We trust to 
make all this appear from certain and undoubted facts, which 
no one can deny. And the result of our reasoning will be 
the irresistible conclusion, that for him at least, the Reforma- 
tion was a down-hill business : and, according to D’ Aubigntfs 
test, that this was its general tendency. 

His own deterioration, and the work of the Reformation 
were both gradual; and they went hand in hand. He did 
not at first seem to aim at any change in the doctrines and 
institutions of the Catholic Church ; this thought was devel- 
oped only afterwards. In the -38th, 67th, and 7lst of his 
famous ninety-five theses published against Tetzel on the 1st 
of Nov. 1517, he expressly maintained the authority of the 
Pope, and the Catholic doctrine on indulgences. He professed 
only to aim at the correction of abuses. 

It is a mooted question, whether jealousy of the Dominican 
order, which had been intrusted with the preaching of the in- 
dulgences, to the exclusion of his own rival order of the Au- 
gustinians, influenced him in his first attack on Tetzel. Such 
seems to have been the opinion of the enlightened Pontiff 
Leo X., who, when the controversy was first reported to him, 
remarked, smiling, “ that it was all a mere monkish squabble 
originating in jealousy.” * Such also was the opinion of many 
other ancient writers. Certain it is that this jealousy, if it 
did not originate, at least fed ana maintained the discussion. 
Luthers order, with its principal members — Staupitz, Link, 
Lange, and others — were his warmest advocates ; while the 
Dominicans — Cajetan, Hochstraet, Eck, and Prierias — were 
his chief opponents. The Dominican order continued faithful 



* Che coteste erano invidie fratesche. Bmndelli, a contemporary Domini- 
can writer. Hist Trag. pars 3. 
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to the church ; the Augustinians of Germany abandoned it 
almost without an exception.* 

Had he paused at the proper time, had he continued to leave 
untouched the venerable landmarks of Catholic faith, and 
confined himself to the correction of local disorders, all Catho- 
lics would have applauded his zeal. Instead of being reck- 
oned with Arius, Pelagius, Wicliffe, and other heresiarchs, he 
would then have found a niche in the temple of Catholic fame, 
with an Ambrose, a Gregory VII., and a Bernard 1 His great 
talents, properly regulated, might have been immensely bene- 
ficial to the Church of God. But, standing on the brink of a 
precipice, he became dizzy, and fell ; and, like Lucifer of old, . 
he drew after him one-third of the stars of God’s kingdom on 
earth. The old Catholic tree bore some evil fruits of abuses — 
generally local and unauthorized, as we shall see in the proper 
place — and, instead of pruning it discreetly and nurturing its 
growth, he recklessly lopped off all its branches, and even at- . 
tempted to tear it up by the roots, under the pretext, forsooth, 
of making it bear fruit ! 

The question has often been asked, was Lnther sincere 2 
We have no doubt of his sincerity nor much of his piety, 
until he turned reformer. Perhaps, too, he might have been, 
to a certain extent, sincere during the first year of his reform- 
ative career. God only can judge the human heart ; and it 
would be rash in us to attempt to fathom what only He can 
search with unerring accuracy. Still we have some facts 
whereon to base a judgment in the particular case of the Ger- 
man reformer. 

There is little doubt that he had some misgivings at first 
He himself tells us that “ he trembled to find himself alone 
against the whole Church.” f He testifies on this subject as 



* Several of the members, however, seem to have subsequently returned 
to the communion of the Church, and among them Staupitz, the superior. 

f M Solus primo eram.” Opp. in Prsef Edit Wittenb. Quoted by D’Au- 
bagne. 
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follows ; “ How often has my conscience disturbed me ! How 
often have I said to myself : dost thou imagine thyself wiser 
than all the rest of mankind ? Darest thou imagine that all 
mankind have been in error for so long a series of years.” # 
And again : “lam not so bold as to assert that I have been 
guided in this affair by God ; upon this point I would not 
wish to undergo the judgment of God.”f 
He regretted at first that his Theses had become so public, 
and had made so great a stir among the people. “ My de- 
sign,” says he “ was not to make them so public. I wished 
to discuss the various points comprised in them with some of 
our associates and neighbors. If they had condemned them, 
I would have destroyed them ; if they had approved of them, 
I would have published them.” J “ He was disturbed and 
dejected at the thought” — of standing alone against the Church 
— “doubts, which he thought he had overcome, returned to 
his mind with fresh force. He trembled to think that he had 
the whole authority of the Church against him. To withdraw 
himself from that authority — to resist that voice which nations 
and ages had humbly obeyed — to set himself in opposition to 
that Church which he had been accustomed from his infancy 
to revere as the mother of the faithful : he, a despicable monk 
— it was an effort beyond human power .”§ 

Luther himself tells us how he struggled against this feel- 
ing; how he lulled to rest that still small voice of conscience 
within his bosom. “ After having triumphed, by means of 
the Scriptures, over all opposing arguments, I at last over- 
came, by the grace of Christ (!) with much anguish, labor, and 
great difficulty, the only argument that still stopped me, 
namely, 4 that I must hear the Church for, from my heart, I 
honored the Church of the Pope as the true Church,” etc.|| 



* Opp. Lutheri. Germ. Edit Geneva, voL ii, foL 9. 
f Ibid., voL i, p. 364. 

\ Epist Collect De Wette, voL i, p. 95. 

} D’Aubigne, vol. i, p. 257. || Luth. Opp. Lat i, 49. Ibid., i, 258. 
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He foresaw the dreadful commotions of which he would be 
the author, and trembled at the thought! “I tremble — I 
shudder at the thought, that I may be an occasion of discord 
to such mighty princes. 55 * — Still he recklessly persevered ! 

But these scruples were but “a remnant of popery : 55 soon 
he succeeded in lulling his conscience into a fatal security. 
An awful calm succeeded the storm. The pride of being at 
the head of a strong party ; the praises of the students and 
professors of the Wittenburg university; the flattery of 
friends, and the smiles of the powerful elector of Saxony ; 
soon quieted the rising qualms of conscience. The following 
facts, selected almost at random from a mass of evidence of 
the same kind, may contribute to throw additional light on 
the question of his sincerity. 

On the 30th of May, 1518, which was Trinity Sunday, he 
wrote a letter to Pope Leo X., of which the following is the 
concluding passage: 

“Therefore, most holy father, I throw myself at the feet of your holiness, 
and submit myself to you with all that I have and all that I am. Destroy 
my cause or Espouse it ; pronounce either for or against me ; take my life 
or restore it, as you please : I will receive your voice as that of Christ him- 
self who presides and speaks through you. If I have deserved death, I 
refuse not to die : the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof May He 
be praised for ever and ever. May He maintain you to all eternity! 
Amen.”f 

The sequel tested the sincerity of this declaration. But 
even while he was penning it, or very shortly afterwards, 
he preached from the pulpit of Wittenburg against the power 
of the Pope to fulminate excommunication, and he was en- 
gaged in circulating inflammatory tracts breathing the same 
spirit.! 



♦ “Inter tantos principes dissidii origo esse valde horreo et timeo.” Ep. i, 93. 
f Luth. Epist vol. i, p. 121. Edit De Wette. 

f “ Habui nuper sermonem ad populum de virtute excommunicationis, ubi 
t&xavi obiter tyrannidem et inscitiam sordidissimi illius vulgi officialium 
commissariorum vicariorum,” etc. — Epist ad Wencesl. Link, Julii, 1518. 
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In 1519 he had a conference with Miltitz, the papal envoy, 
to whose perfect satisfaction he arranged every thing, prom- 
ising to keep silence in future as to the questions in contro- 
versy. The good nuncio embraced him, wept with joy, and 
invited him to a banquet, at which he loaded him with 
caresses. While this affecting scene was enacted, Luther, in 
a private letter to a friend, called him “a deceiver, a liar, 
who parted from him with a Judas-like kiss and crocodile 
tears and, in another letter, to Spalatin, he wrote: “Let 
me whisper in your ear ; I do not know whether the Pope is 
Antichrist, or only his apostle, etc. And yet, in less than a 
month after this very time, on the 3d of March, 1519, he wrote 
to the Pope in these words of reverence and submission : 

“ Most holy father, I declare it in the presence of God, and of all the 
world, I never have sought, nor will I ever seek, to weaken by force or artir 
floe the power of the Roman church or of your holiness. I confess that 
there is nothing in heaven or earth that should be preferred above that 
church, save only Jesus Christ the Lord of alL”f 

The same man who wrote this, impugned the Primacy of 
the Pope the very same year in the famous discussion with 
Doctor Eck at Leipsic! Was he— could he be sincere in 
all this? But, further, when on the 3d of October, 1520, he 
became acquainted with the bull of Leo X., by which his 
doctrines were condemned, he wrote these remarkable words : 
“I will treat it as a forgery, though I believe it to be 
genuine.”^ 

The following evidence will greatly aid us in judging of the 
motives which guided Luther in pushing forward the work 
of the Reformation. Whdt those motives were he surely was 
the best judge. Let us then see what himself tells us on this 
subject. 

In his famous harangue against Rarlstadt and the image 
breakers, delivered from the pulpit of the church of All 

* Epist Sylvio Egrano, 2 Feb., 1519. 

■f Epist Spalatino, 12 Feb., 1519. See Audin, Life of Luther, p. 91, and 
D Aubigne, voL ii, p. 15-16. 

I Epist. i, p. 234. } D ’Aubigne, voL ii, p. 128. 
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'Saints at Wittenberg, he plainly says that, if his recreant 
disciples will not take his advice, “ he will not hesitate to 
retract every thing he had either tanght or written, and leave 
them and he adds emphatically: “This I tell you once for 
all”* In an abridged confession of faith, which he drew up 
for his partisans, he says in a vaunting tone : “ I abolished 
the.elevation of the host, to spite the Pope ; and I had retained 
it so long to spite Karls tadt.”f In the new form of service, 
which he composed as a substitute for the Mass, he says in a 
similar spirit: “If a council were to order the communion to 
be taken in both kinds, he and his would only take it in one 
or none ; and would, moreover, curse all those who should, in 
conformity with this decree of the council, communicate in 
both kinds — Could the man be sincere who openly boasted 
of being governed by such motives ? 

We might continue to discuss the question of his sincerity, 
by showing how he said one thing to Cardinal Cajetan, and 
in the diet of Worms in 1521, and other things precisely con- 
tradictory to his friends, at the same time : how, before Caje- 
tan, he appealed first to the universities, § then to the Pope, 
better informed, || and subsequently to a general council :Tf and 
how, when all these tribunals had decided against him, he 
would abide by none of their decisions, his reiterated solemn 
promises to the contrary notwithstanding I Did the Spirit of 
God direct him in all these tortuous windings of artful policy? 
Do they manifest aught of the uprightness of a boasted apostle ? 
Do they not rather bespeak the wily heresiarch — an Arius, a 
Nestorius, or a Pelagius ? 

We say nothing at present of his consistency: we speak 
only of his sincerity and common honesty. No one has ever 
yet been found to praise his consistency. He was, confess- 

♦ “ Non dubit&bo funem reducere, et omnium quae aut scripei aut docui 
palinodiam c&nere : hoc yobis dictum esto.” Sermo docens abusus non mani- 
bus, etc. f Confessio Parra. 

% Forma Missm. } D'Aubigne, voL i, p. 357. 

| Ibid., voL i, p. 376. V Ibid., voL i, p. 389, and again, vol ii, p. 134. 
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edly, a mere creature of impulse and of passion, constant in 
nothing but in his hatred of the Pope and of the Catholic 
Church. His inconsistencies would fill a volume, and a mere 
enumeration of them would swell this chapter to an unwar- 
rantable length.* 

But there is one incident in the private life of Luther too 
curious to be passed over in silence. We give it in the 
words of M. Audin, with his references to contemporary 
historians : 

“Alter the labors of the day, he would walk with Catharine” — the nun 
whom he had sacrilegiously wedded — “ in the little garden of the convent, 
near the ponds in which colored fish were disporting ; and he loved to explain 
to her the wonders of the creation, and the goodness of Him who had made 
it with His hands. Onq evening the stars sparkled with unwonted bright- 
ness, and the heavens appeared to be on fire. ‘ Behold what splendor those 
luminous points emit,’ said Catharine to Luther. Luther raised his eyes. 
‘What glorious light,' 8aid he: ‘it shinbs not fob us.' .‘Why not?' re 
plied Bora ; ‘ have we lost our title to the kingdom of heaven ?* Luther 
sighed — * Perhaps so,* said he, ‘because we have abandoned our state.* 
‘We ought to return to it, then,' said Catharine. ‘It is too late — the 
cab is sunk too deeply,' added the doctor. The conversation dropped.''! 

We may here be pardoned for making a digression, to 
relate a somewhat analogous incident of Melancthon, Luther’s 
bosom friend and cherished disciple. Luther was wont to 
flatter him immoderately, and the grateful disciple repaid him 
with interest in the same gilded coin. When the latter 
had finished his Scholia — or short commentaries — on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, Luther said to him, after having 
read the work: “What matter is it whether it pleases you 
or not, if it pleases me ? I tell you that the commentaries 
of Origen and Jerome, compared with yours, are nothing 
but absurdities.”! Melancthon, too, had his misgivings. 

* Those who may be curious to investigate this subject still further will 
find abundant facts in Audin’s Life of Luther. We direct the attention 
of such to the following pages : 81, 82, 85, 94, 95, 102, 110, 238, 239, 240, 
291, 312, 354, 397, 398, 410, 430, 472, 511, etc., etc. 

f Georg Joanneck — Norma Vitce. Kraus — OvicuL part ii, foL 39. Apud 
Audin, p. 382. \ Apud Audin, p. 445. 
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u He recalled to his mind the image of his old father, 
George Schwartzerde,f the smith, whose lively faith made 
him rise often at night to offer up his prayer to God. 
He thought of the last prayer of his dying mother, who, 
raising her hands towards him, said : 4 My son, it is for the last 
time you see your mother. I am about to die : your turn 
will one day come, when you must render an account of your 
actions to your Judge. You know that I was a Catholic, and 
that you have induced me to abandon the religion of my ' 
fathers. Tell me now, for God’s sake, in what religion I 
ought , to die.’ Melancthon answered : 4 Mother, the new 
doctrine is the more convenient; the other is the more 
secure.’ But the gentle and wavering Melancthon was kept 
in error by the fascination of his imperious master Luther, 
who, serpent-like, had coiled himself around his very heart- 
strings, and held him captive. 

Luther’s intellectual attainments were of a high order. As 
a popular orator, few surpassed him whether in ancient or in 
modern times. Nothing could withstand the foamy torrent 
of his eloquence, or resist the effect of his withering invective : 

“ When he preached, the people listened with trembling expectation tc 
the words which fell from his lips. His eye, which seemed to revolve in a 
fiery orbit — his large and seer-like forehead — his animated figure, especially 
when much excited — his threatening gesture, his loud voice which thun- 
dered on the ear — the spirit of inspiration with which he seemed possessed 
— all awakened either terror, or ecstatic admiration in his auditory.”} 

An excellent judge, the great Frederick Yon Schlegel, 
passes the following opinion on his mental powers. 

“ In the first place, it is evident of itself that a man who accomplished so 
mighty a revolution in the human mind, and in his age, could have been 
endowed with no common powers of intellect, and no ordinary strength of 
character. Even his writings display an astonishing boldness and energy 
of thought, united with a spirit of impetuous, passionate, and convulsive 



* Schwarzerde means literally black earth . 

•f jEgidius Albertinas im 4. Theil des Deutschen Lust-Hauses, vol. v p. 
143. — Apud Audin, p. 447, note. } Audin, p. 225. 

6 
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enthusiasm. The latter qualities are indeed not very compatible with a 
prudent, enlightened, and dispassionate judgment”* 

His indefatigable industry and untiring energy brought out 
all his mental resources. He was restless and uneasy in 
mind and heart : his spirit could never be still, after it had 
lost the peace it once possessed in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. His mind was not elevated or refined ; it could not 
appreciate the beauties of art in Rome, which he visited 
during the splendid pontificate of Leo X. He seems to have 
gleaned nothing else from his journey to the eternal city but a 
few “house-wife stories or mendacious anecdotes”! 

Much has been said of his courage, and of his utter disre- 
gard of danger. That he was bold and daring, we do not pre- 
tend to deny. It however required but little courage to be bold 
in his interview with Cardinal Cajetan, or at the diet of Worms 
in 1521. With the safe-conduct of the emperor, and the cer- 
tain protection of the powerful elector of Saxony, he had little 
to apprehend. Besides, any man might become courageous, 
at least at times, who had a powerful party to sustain him in 
every thing. Luther was certainly most courageous where 
there was least danger. He is altogether a different charac- 
ter at the diet of Worms, and at Wittenberg. He could hurl 
defiance at Popes, emperors, and princes, when these were 
far off, and he was out of their reach : but if he had any thing 
to fear from them, the scene changed altogether. He then 
became as obsequious and crouching, as he had before been 
bold and reckless. 

How meanly sycophantic was he on all occasions to the 
elector of Saxony ! We will give one instance of this. When 
Henry VIII., of England, complained to the elector of Luther’s 
outrageous insults to his royal majesty, the elector barely inti- 
mated the fact in a very mild and indirect way to the reformer, 
without even insinuating the propriety of the latter making any 



* Philosophy of History, voL ii, p. 204. 

4 See Audin, p. 135, for facts under this head. 
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reparation. Luther at once seized his pen, and indited the fol- 
lowing singular amende honorable. “ Most serene king ! most 
illustrious prince ! I should be afraid to address your majesty, 
when I remember how much I must have offended you in the 
book which, under the influence of bad advice, rather than of 
my own feelings, I published against you, through pride and 

vanity I blush now, and scarcely dare to raise my 

eyes to you — I, who, by means of these workers of iniquity, 
have not feared to insult so great a prince — I, who am a 
worm and corruption, and who only merit contempt and dis- 
dain If your majesty thinks proper that, in another 

work, I should recall my words, and glorify your name, vouch- 
safe to transmit to me your orders. I am ready and full of 
good will, 5 ’* etc. In fact, as we shall hereafter prove, Luther 
was indebted, in a great measure, to his sycophancy to princes 
for the success of his pretended Reformation f. 

His passions were violent, and he seems to have made little 
effort to govern them. His violence, in fact, often drove him 
to the very verge of insanity. His cherished disciple, Melanc- 
thon, deplored his furious outbursts of temper. “ I tremble 
when I think of the passions of Luther: they yield not in 
violence to the passions of Hercules”! The weak and timid 
disciple had reason to tremble; for he testifies that Luther 
occasionally inflicted on him personal chastisement.^ 

If he thus treated his most intimate friends, what are we to 
suppose his conduct was towards his opponents and enemies ? 



* Opp. Lutheri, Tom. ix, p. 234. Cochlaeus, p. 156, Ulenberg, p. 502, 
See Audio, p. 300. 

f Mr. H&U&m, speaking of this letter of apology addressed by Luther to 
Henry VI IL, says : “Among the many strange things which Luther said and 
wrote, I know not one more extravagant than this letter, which almost justi- 
fies the supposition that there was a vein of insanity in his very remarkable 
character.” — Constitutional Histoiy of England, Harper’s edition, 1857; 
p. 45, note. 

X Melancthon Epist ad Theodorum. 

J “Ab ipso colaphos accept” — Epist ad eundem. 
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In his conferences with Cajetan and Miltite, and in his letter 
to Leo X., as well as in his famous speech at Worms, he 
acknowledged the violence of his writings : Still, instead of 
correcting this fault, it seems to have grown with his growth. 
Witness the manner in which he replies to Tetzel. “ It seems 
to me, at the sound of these invectives, that I hear a great ass 
braying at me. I rejoice at it, and should be sorry that flinch 
people should call me a good Christian.”* 

He exhausts all the epithets of the coarsest ribaldry against 
his .opponents, no matter how respectable these may have 
been. We can not pollute our pages with a tithe of his foul 
language. Behold the spirit that breathes in the following 
passage, in which he speaks of his theological antagonist 
Emser : “ After a little time I will pray against him ; I will 
beseech God to render to him according to his works : it is 
better that he should perish, than that he should continue to 
blaspheme Christ I do not wish you to pray for this wretch ; 
pray for us alone.”f His adversaries are full of devils : if they 
die, the devil has strangled them ; “ one foams at the mouth ; 
another has the horns and tail of Satan. This one is clad as 
Antichrist ; that man changed into a block. Oftentimes the 
same personage, in the same page, is travestied as a mule, a 
camel, an owl, and a mole.”J 

What are we to think, for instance, of the spirit of the 
following language, addressed to an assembly of his own 
disciples ! 

“ My brethren, be submissive, and communicate only under one kind. If 
you do what I say to you, I will be to you a good master ; I will be to you 
a father, brother, friend. I will obtain graces and privileges from his majesty 
for you. If you disobey me, I declare that I will become your enemy, and 
do all the mischief possible to this city.” $ 

Volumes might be filled with extracts from Luther’s writ- 
ings, replete with the coarsest vulgarity and the grossest 

* Luth. Opp. Leipsic, xvii, 132. 

f Epist ad Nicholas Hausman, 26 April, 1620. 

I Audin., p. 118, { Table Talk, p. 376. 
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obscenity : the specimens we have given are among the mild- 
est and least objectionable.* 

It is usual to excuse this coarseness of Luther by the spirit 
of the age in which he lived. This is scarcely a valid apology 
for one, who set himself up as a reformer of religion and of 
morals, and who claimed a divine commission to establish a 
new system of doctrine. Besides, we look in vain for any 
such examples of vulgarity among his chief opponents in the 
Catholic Church : Emser, Eck, Cajetan, Erasmus, and the 
great Leo X., were far too refined to employ any such vulgar 
weapons. The reformers seemed to claim a special privilege 
in this way. Let us exhibit a few specimens of the manner 
in which some of those rival champions of reform, who dif- 
fered from Luther in their doctrinal views, spoke of the Saxon 
reformer. They returned railing for railing, j* 

“ This man,” says one of his contemporary reformers, “ is 
absolutely mad. He never ceases to combat truth against 
all justice, even against the cry of his own conscience.’’^ 
“He is puffed up,” says another, “with pride and arro- 
gance, and is seduced by Satan.”§ “ Yes,” re-echoes another, 
“ the devil is master of Luther to such a degree as to make 
one believe that he wishes to gain entire possession of 
him ”|| 

The same brother reformer adds : “ that he was possessed 
not by one, but by a whole troop of devils ;”Tf and that “ he 
wrote all his works by the impulse and the dictation of the 



* For more instances consult the following pages of Audin, 130, 163, 
235, 237, 239, 240, 248, 273, 285, 287, 288, 299, etc., etc. 

f It was well for such men as these to turn reformers, and to cry out 
against the holy Catholic Church ! There was certainly great need of refor- 
mation, not of the Church, but of the coarse hypocrites who, reeking with 
vice and impurity, lifted up their voices to calumniate better men than them- 
•elves — a device to avert suspicion from their own conduct! 

X Hospinian. } (Ecolampadius. || Zuingle. 

IT Non obsessum ab uno spiritu, sed occupatum a caterva dsemonum. — 
Jontra Lutherum. Apud Audin, p. 188. 

VOL. I. — 8 
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devil, with whom he had dealings, and who in the straggle 
seemed to have thrown him by victorious arguments.”* 

This last charge was not without foundation. Luther him- 
self relates his “conference with the' devjl” in full, and 
acknowledges, at the close of it, that he was unable to answer 
the arguments of Satan 1 f The devil, as was quite natural, 
argued against the lawfulness of private Masses, which Luther 
feebly defended : and so convincing were the reasons of his 
satanical majesty, that Luther wrote to his intimate friend 
Melancthon immediately after: “I will not again celebrate 
private Masses fore /er.” J And he faithfully kept his prom- 
ise ! It was a favorite saying of his that, “ unless we have 
the devil hanging abopt our neckB, we are but pitiful specula 
tive theologians !”§ 

Can we wonder, then, at this compliment paid him by his 
brother Protestants of the church of Zurich: “But how 
strangely does this fellow let himself be carried away by his 
devils 1 How disgusting is his language, and how full are 
his words of the devil of hell t”|| 

If these sayings are hard, it is surely not our fault; Luther 
bore similar testimony of himself, and of his brother Protest- 
ants, who happened to differ from him ; and these did but 
retort on him similar compliments 1 We are but the humble 
witnesses and historians of the conflict. The reformers are 
certainly unexceptionable witnesses of the characters of one 

* Contra Confessionem Lutheri, p. 61. For more testimonies of the 
kind, see Note A. at the end of this volume. 

f In his treatise De Missft private See also Note 6. at the end of the 
present volume, where we will give the Satanic interview in full. It is a 
document os curious as it is important, in forming an estimate of Luther's 
character. 

{ “ Sed et ego amplius non faciam missam privatam in aeteraum.” — Ad 
Melancth. Aug. 1, 1521. 

} “Nisi diabolum habemus collo affixum, nihil nisi speculativi theologi 
8umus.” — CoUoquia Mensalia, fol. 23. Apud Audin, i, 366. Turnbull's 
translation, two vols. 8vo, London. 

|| Church of Zurich — Contra Confess. Lutheri. 
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another. Is* it likely that God selected such instruments to 
reform His church? 

Luther’s standard of morality was about as high as that 
of his good breeding. St Paul tells us that a Christian’s 
“conversation is in heaven;”* Luther’s, on the contrary, was 
not only earthly, but often immoral and revolting in the ex- 
treme. He discussed, in all their most disgusting details, 
subjects which St Paul would not have so much as 44 named 
among Christians.”! His famous 44 Table Talk” is full of such 
specimens of the new gospel decency. Wine and women, 
the Pope and the devil, are the principal subjects of which 
Ae reformer liked to treat, when alone with his intimate 
friends, in private and unreserved conversation. For fifteen 
years — from 1525 to 1540 — he usually passed the evenings at 
the Black Eagle tavern of Wittenburg, where he met and 
conversed, over the ale-jug, with his bosom friends, Melanc- 
thon, Amsdorf, Aurifaber, Justus Jonas, Lange, Link, and 
Staupitz. 

His disciples carefully collected and published these con- 
versations of their 44 beloved master,” as so many precious 
oracles from heaven, delivered by the mouth of the new 
apostle. Erasmus Albert, one of them, tells us, in a work 
against Karlstadt, that 44 these table discourses of the doctor 
are better than any sermons and Frederick Mecum, another 
early Lutheran, calls them “affecting conversations, which 
ought to be diffused among the people”! The first editions 
of the work were published in German and in Latin, by 
Mathesius, Peter Rebstock, and Aurifaber, all zealous disci- 
ples of the reformer.§ If there was any indiscretion in thus 
revealing to the world the secret conversations of this 44 ale- 
pope of the Black Eagle” with his boon companions, their 

* Philippians, iii : 20. t Ephes. v : 3. } Apud Audin, p. 386. 

} The first edition was that of Eisleben, Luther’s birth-place, in 1566, 
twenty years after his death. It was speedily followed by others, at Frank- 
fort on the Oder in 1567 and 1571 ; at Jena in 1591 ; at Leipsic in 1603 
•nd 1700; at Dresden and again at Leipsic in 1723. 
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zeal is alone to blame for the exposure. The Table Talk, or 
Tisch Reden , as it is called in German, revealing as it does 
the heart of Luther in his most unguarded moments, is per- 
haps the best key to his real character.* 

We will not soil our pages with extracts from the Table 
Talk, revealing the moral turpitude of Luther. Those who 
may doubt the truth of the picture we have drawn, or who 
may feel a curiosity in such matters, are referred to the work 
itself — a ponderous folio of 1350 pages, besides an index, 
which alone would make a volume of considerable size.f 
Luther’s immorality was not, however, confined to private 
conversations at the Black Eagle : he unblushingly and sacri- 
legiously exhibited it in the very sanctuary of God’s holy 
temple. His Sermon on Matrimony, delivered in the German 
language, from the pulpit of the public church of All Saints 
at Wittenburg, enters into the most revolting details upon a 
most delicate subject. The perusal of that sermon, even in 
the French language — under the veil of which the translator 
of M. Audin has wisely thought proper to leave it partially 
concealed — is enough to raise a blush on the cheek of mod- 
esty! He preached this sermon in 1521, immediately after 
his return from the Castle of the Wartburg, where he had 
held his famous “ conference with the devil and it is worthy 
of such a master, if indeed the demon himself, who is said to 
have little taste for such matters, would not have blushed at 
the obscenity of his wanton disciple ! 



* Never, perhaps, was there a better or more striking illustration of the 
old Latin adage, in vino veritas — in wine there is truth — than in these un- 
guarded and confidential conversations between Luther and his intimate 
friends. Though concealment was no characteristic element of Luther’s 
character, even in his more sober moments, yet the whole depths of his 
heart were more fully unveiled over his cups, in which he appears to have 
indulged more and more as he advanced in years. Verily, he had now fully 
given up all those practices of penitential austerity concerning which ho 
had been so scrupulous while a Catholic ! 

f M. Audin publisnes copious extracts from the work, p. 387, seqq. 
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We may as well remark here, that it was in this same 
church, about the same time, that Luther delivered the wither- 
ing invective against Karlstadt and some other ultra reform- 
ers, who had torn down or defaced the statues and paintings 
of the church, during his absence at the Wartburg. The fol- 
lowing extract from this oration contains a boast characteristic 
of Luther: “I have done more mischief to the Pope, even 
while I slept, or was drinking beer with Philip and Amsdorf, 
than all the princes and emperors put together 

We shudder while we record the following horrid bias 
phemies, taken from his Table Talk; and we should havo 
refrained from publishing them, had he not set himself up as 
a reformer of God’s Church, and in that garb seduced many 

from the faith. “May the name of the Pope be d d: 

may his reign be abolished ; may his will be restrained ! If 
I thought that God did not hear my prayer, I would address 
the devil Again: “I owe more to my dear Catharine and 
to Philip, than to God himself.”J Finally : “ God has made 
many mistakes. I would have given him good advice had I 
assisted at the creation. I would have made the sun shine 
incessantly ; the day would have been without end.”§ Could 
human wickedness or temerity have gone further than this ? || 

* Opp. Lutheri, Tom. viL Chytr. Chron. Sox. p. 247. 

f Table Talk, p. 213, Edit Eisleben. 

f IbkL, p. 124. } Id. Ed. Frank, part ii, fbi. 20. 

| In his Standard Library, Bohn publishes (in one volume 12mo, pp. 374, 
London, 1857,) what purports to be Luther's Table Talk. We are indebted 
for a copy of this production to our friend James Slevin, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. It is said to be a reproduction of a translation made about the 
middle of the seventeenth century by one Captain Henry Bell, an English- 
man, who tells us a most marvellous story concerning “the miraculous 
preserving of Dr. Martin Luther's book, entitled Colloquia Mensalia, or his 
Divine Discourses at his Table, etc." According to the account of this gal- 
lant romancer, he by chance found in Germany a copy of the precious book 
hidden away in a deep hole in the ground, this being the only copy that 
was left, all the rest having been burned by order of the Pope and the 
emperor ! He reverently carried the book to England ; and when he was 
di’atory in the translation, a nocturnal apparition frightened him into com 
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It is not a litttle remarkable, that from the date of his con- 
ference with the devil, Luther’s moral career was constantly 
downward; until at last he reached the lowest grade of in 
famy, and became utterly steeped in vice. How strongly 
does his reckless conduct, after this period, contrast with his 
vigils, long prayers, and fasts, while an humble monk in the 
Catholic Church ! He himself draws the contrast in his own 
forcible manner. 

He tells us that while a Catholic, “he passed his life in 
austerities, in watchings, in fasts and praying, in poverty, 
chastity and obedience.”* When he had abandoned Catho- 
licity, he says of himself, that he was no longer able to resist 
the vilest propensities, f and that, “as it did not depend upon 
him not to be a man, so neither did it depend upon him to be 
without a woman His immorality was generally known, 
and he himself often acknowledged it “ He was,” says Slei- 
dan, a Protestant historian of the time, “so well aware of 
his immorality, as we are informed by his favorite disciple 
(Melancthon,) that he wished they would remove him from 
the office of preaching ”§ In his Table Talk, he often avowed 

mencing the task, causing him “to fell into an extreme sweat !” See his 
narrative in full, prefixed to Bohn’s edition. 

He does not choose to tell us whether the apparition was “ white or 
black” — a question which had seriously puzzled more than one reformer. 
Verily, some people are prepared to believe almost any absurdity, provided 
it only tally with their prejudices, and almost any marvel, provided it do 
not point in the direction of the truth. We have never seen a more stupid 
or clumsy imposture than this whole attempt to palm off on the public the 
dreams of a miserable, and it would seem, disreputable adventurer ; and we 
are surprised that such a man as William Hazlitt should have lent it his 
countenance. The book itself is a bad abridgment of Luther's Table Talk, 
with the more objectionable portions carefully left out. Only think of pub- 
lishing the immense folio of 1350 pages in a small 12mo volume ! Yet 
there is no indication of its abridgment 

* Tom. v, Opp. Commentar. in c. i ad Galatas v, 14. 

| “ Camis me® indomit® uror magnis ignibus, carne, libidine.” Apud 
Audin, p. 355. \ Opp. Tom. v, fol. 119. Sermo de Matrimonio. 

{ Sleidan, B. ii, An. 1520. 
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tbe base passions which raged within him; but in language 
much too gross for our pages. He sometimes complained, 
that u the Wittenbergers who supply all the monks with 
wives, will not give me one.”* 

Though he had made a solemn vow of chastity; and 
though the Holy Scriptures command us to fulfill our vows ;f 
yet he married Catharine Bora, a nun bound by similar sacred 
engagements !J He hesitated long before he took this step, 
and had some conscientious twitchings even while taking it: 
his conscience did not become wholly seared, until some time 
afterwards! While at the Wartburg in 1521 — a little before 
his satanical interview — he uttered the following exclamation 
of horror, on being shown some theses of his recreant dis- 

* See Meyer — Ehren Gedachtniss, foL 26. t Psalm lxxv : 12. 

I The Protestant historian of Germany, Wolfgang Menzel, speaking of 
Lather's marriage, says : “ Luther, in defiance of the ancient prophecy, that 
antichrist would spring from the union of a monk and nun, wedded (A. D. 
1525,) the beautiful young nun Catharine Von Bora, who brought him sev- 
eral children.” Vol. ii, p. 249, edit Bohn, London, 1853. He was not the 
first apostate priest who married at the period of the Reformation ; Karl- 
stad t, Bernhard, and others had preceded him in the reformatory race mat- 
rimonial. IbicL, p. 232. 

As we shall have occasion to quote Menzel frequently hereafter, we may 
as well remark here, that though occasionally candid in his statement of 
facts, he takes little pains to disguise his prejudice against the Catholic 
Church ; which circumstance renders his testimony the more unexception- 
able whenever it is favorable to the Church. One can hardly have patience 
while reading the flippant and stupid calumnies, which he heaps together 
on p. 218, seqq., of this second volume, in reference to the character of the 
Popes who preceded Leo X., the sale of indulgences, and the first move- 
ments of the Reformation in Germany. He assigns no authority whatever 
for his calumnious and almost incredible statements. Among other things, 
for instance, he says that the ignorance of the clergy “was countenanced by 
the Popes, who expressly decreed that out of ten ecclesiastics only one was 
to study !” P. 220. The Popes had always decreed precisely the contrary, 
as every one knows who has read history. This very Pontiff, Leo X., had 
enacted, that “thenceforth none should be raised to the priesthood but men 
of ripe years, of exemplary conduct, and who had gone through a long course 
of study." See Audin, vol i, p. 79, London edition. 
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ciple, Karlstad t, in which this man allowed wives to priests 
and monks — “Good heaven 1 will our Wittenburg friends 
allow wives even to monks! Ah! at least they will not 
make me take a wife.”* And again he says: “The friars 
have of their own accord chosen a life of celibacy ; they are 
therefore not at liberty to withdraw from the obligations they 
have laid themselves under ”f Three years later, in 1524, he 
said : “ God may change my purpose, if such be his pleasure ; 
but at present I have no thought of taking a wife 

And yet, but a few short weekB elapsed before he espoused 
Catharine Bora 1 That he had some misgivings on the occa- 
sion, would appear from these words of his letter to an inti- 
mate friend, Wenceslaus Link — “Away with your scruples: 
let the Lord be glorified. I have my little Catharine. I 
belong to Bora, and am dead to the world ”§ — and to con- 
science. To Koeppe, another boon companion, he wrote: 
“ You know well what has happened to me. I am caught in 
the snares of a woman. God must have been angry with me 
and with the world.” || Luther at first felt the degradation to 
which he had stooped, in violating his sacred vows. In a 
letter to his intimate friend Spalatin, immediately after his 
marriage, he says : “ That he had made himself so vile and 
contemptible by these nuptials, that he hopes all the angels 
will laugh, and all the demons weep !”Tf Still this feeling 
soon gave way to a conviction, which he expressed in a con- 
fidential letter to another friend, “That God himself had 
inspired him with the. thought of marrying that nun, Catha- 
rine de Bora ! !” ## Could inconsistency and infatuation go 
further than this ? 



* At mihi non obtrudent uxorem. Lib. Epist ii, p. 40. D’Aubigne iii, 
26. Audin, vol i, p. 337. f Ibid., p. 34 ; D’Aubigne, ib., p. 26, 27. 

J Epist ii, p. 570, 30th Nov., 1524. 

} Epist Tom. ii, p. 245. Wittenb. edit Seckendorf, L i, s. 63, clxxxii. 

|| Ibid. Tom. ii, p. 903. Edit Altenb. 

IT Epistola Spalatino. “ Sic me vilem et contemptum his nuptiis feci, ut 
angelos ridere, et daemones Here sperem.” ** Epist Wenceslao Link. 
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The whole world was astounded, or at least greatly shocked 
at this conduct of the Saxon reformer. The Catholics viewed 
it as open sacrilege: many Protestants were saddened and 
scandalized. Among these was Melancthon, who deplored 
this* conduct of his master in a letter to Camerarius ; but with 
singular inconsistency adds: “Wo, however, to him who 
would reject the doctrine, on account of the sins of the 
teacher !” The accomplished, but wavering Erasmus, viewed 
it but as another proof of his caustic remark, “ That the tra- 
gedy of the Reformation ever terminated in the comedy of 
marriage.” In a letter written on the occasion, he says: 
“This is a singular occurrence; Luther has thrown off the 
philosopher’s cloak, and has just married a young woman of 
twenty-six — handsome, well-made, and of a good family, but 
who has no dowry, and who for some time had ceased to be 
a vestal. The nuptials were most auspicious ; for a few days 
after the hymeneal songs were sung, the bride was delivered 1 
Luther revels, while a hundred thousand peasants descend to 
the tomb!”* The scandalous circumstance here developed 
may perhaps explain Luther’s haste in the matter. 

All Germany was aroused by the tidings of Luther’s mar- 
riage. His opponents, as well as those who were indifferent, 

* Epist Danieli Manchis Ulmensi Oct 6, 1525. This letter of Erasmus 
has given rise to an animated controversy between the friends and opponents 
of Luther. Those who may wish to see both sides, are referred to Audin, 
p 362, seqq. There seems to be little doubt, that the caustic censure of 
Erasmus had a basis in truth. See also Bayle’s Dictionary, article Luther. 
The alleged retraction by Erasmus is believed by many to have been a for- 
gery. If Froben, who collected and published the Epistles of Erasmus, 
omitted the original passage in his letter to Daniel Ulm criminating Luther, 
he would scarcely have scrupled to interpolate this passage containing the 
alleged retraction. Besides, Luther’s immorality was well known, and not 
concealed even by himself His conversation was habitually such as to indi- 
cate a corrupt heart He had, moreover, a son Andrew , as he testifies in his 
Table Talk, though his name is not given in the list of his children fur- 
nished elsewhere, which is very suspicious. Finally, he speaks of an ille- 
gitimate child of his wife Catharine. See Audin, Ibid. 

VOL. I. 9 
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laughed at hiB expense through all the notes of the gamut 
Sonnets, epigrams, satires, epithalamia, and caricatures, 
poured in on his devoted head, like a hail storm, from every 
quarter. Among these, the best perhaps were those of Doc- 
tors Emser and Wimpina. The former extemporized a 
nuptial song, or epithalamium, in Latin verse, and set it to 
music : “ Farewell ! cowl, prior, guardian, abbot : adieu to all 
vows : adieu to matins and prayers, fear and shame : adieu to 
conscience P # The latter, in a wood-cut . caricature, exhibited, 
in withering and ludicrous contrast, the marriage of Luther 
and the divine injunction : “ Vow ye, and pay to the Lord 
your God” — V ovete, et reddite Domino Deo tuo.f 

Luther seems to have retired for a time from the pitiless 
peltings of the storm — “dead to the world, with his little 
Catharine” — but he again emerged from solitude, more reck- 
less and violent than ever. As Erasmus remarked, “mar- 
riage had not tamed him!” Indeed, it would seem that “his 
little Catharine” gave him no little trouble and annoyance. 
She sometimes played the part of the scold and the vixen. 
He used to call her — after the honey-moon, of course — “my 
master Ketha.”J — Poor man ! 

Before he left the Catholic Church, he was temperate and 
abstemious: during the last twenty-one years of his life — 
from his marriage in 1525 to his death in 1546 — he was 
much given to the luxuries of the table, and. drank beer copi- 
ously, if not to excess. Maimbourg and- others tell us, that 



* Cuculla, vale, c&pa ! 

Yale, prior, custos, abba ! 

Cum obedientia, 

Com jubilo. 

Ite vota, preces, horse, 

Yale timor cum pudore: 

Yale confidential 

CoMms in Ad. Luffieri, fob 116. 

f Psalm lxxv: 12 ; Prot vers, lxxvi: 12. The only answer Luther made 
to Wimpina, was this : “ Let the sow grunt ! ” \ “Dominufl mens Ketha." 
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he lost the use of reason at many of the sumptuous banquets, 
• in which he was wont to revel with his intimate friends ; and 
Seckendorf, his warmest admirer, admits that “ he used food 
and drink joyfully, and indulged in jokes,”* even on the eve 
of his death. In fact, so little was he in the habit of re- 
straining his passions, or of concealing his vices, that they 
all stood out in bold relief, — strong even in death 1 

His death was in every respect worthy of the life he had 
habitually led since he had turned reformer. His last words 
contained a refusal to retract his errors, and a declaration 
that he wished to die as he had lived! We will give a few 
incidents connected with his last moments. “I am ready 
to die,” he said, “whenever it shall please God my Saviour; 
but I would wish to live till Pentecost, that I might stigma- 
tize before the whole world this Roman beast, whom they 
call the Pope, and with him his kingdom.” His pains be- 
coming very acute, he said one day to his nurse : “I wish 
there was a Turk here to kill me.” Hear how he prays, while 
Buffering: “My sins — death, the devil — give me no rest! 
What other consolation have I but thy grace, O God I Ah ! 
let it not abandon the most miserable of men, the greatest of 
sinners P Witness again the spirit of the following charac 
teristic prayer, in which the supplication for mercy is blended 
with hatred of his enemies: “O my God! how I would wish 
that Erasmus and the Sacramentarians did for a moment 
experience the pains that I suffer: then I would become a 
prophet and foretell their conversion.”*)* 

After the sumptuous feast alluded to above, he gave vent 
to his humor in the following strain, the subject of which is 
the devil — his usual hobby : “ My dear friends, we can not 
die, till we have caught hold of Lucifer by the tail! I saw 
his back yesterday from the castle turrets.”^ 

♦ M Cibo et potu hilariter usus est ; et fecetiis indulsit” Seckendorf Com- 
mentar. de Luther&nismo. 

f For more iacts of a similar kind, see Audin, p. 482, seqq. 

X Rareburgius, in his MS. Seckendorf lib. iii, } 36, czzziy. 
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The discourse subsequently turned on the study of the 
Scriptures, and Luther made the following declaration, which 
is valuable as a death-bed confession. “It is no trifle to 
• understand the Scriptures. Five years’ hard labor will be 
required to understand Virgil’s Georgies: twenty years’ expe- 
rience to be master of Cicero’s Epistles: and a hundred 
years’ intercourse with the prophets Elias, Eliseus, John the 
Baptist, Christ, and the apostles, to know the Scriptures ! — 
Alas 1 poor human nature !” # And yet the last twenty-nine 
years of his life had been devoted to the promulgation of the 
cardinal principle of his new religion, that every one was 
competent to understand the Scriptures by his own private 
judgment! Well may we exclaim — “Alas! poor human 
nature!” 

Such was, or rather became, Martin Luther, after he- had 
left the holy Catholic Church ! Compare his character then 
with what, it was before that event; and then apply D’Au- 
bign^’s test given above, and the conclusion is irresistible: 
that he was not a chosen instrument in the hands of God for 
reforming the Church, which “He had purchased with His 
blood.” f Before he left the Church, he was, as we have seen, 
humble, patient, pious, devoted, chaste, scrupulous; after- 
wards, he was, in every one of these particulars, directly the 
reverse. Does God choose such instruments to do his work? 
Was Moses, was Aaron, were the apostles such characters? 
Luther, like the apostles, forsooth! They were humble, 
chaste, patient, temperate, and modest : he was proud, im- 
moral, impatient, and wholly shameless. They had a mission 
from God, and proved it by mirales : he had not the one, nor 
did he claim the other; though challenged on the subject, 
both by the Zuinglians and by the Anabaptists.J Therefore 

* Florimond Remond, b. iii, c. ii, foL 287. Laign, vita Lutheri, foL 4. 

f Acts xx : 28. 

X See Audin, p. 239. Stubner, an Anabaptist, asked him to produce his 
miracles. He was silent, though a little before, he had made the very same 
challenge to Earlstadt, an! renewed it afterwards to the Zuinglians! 
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God did not send him — and all of D ’Aubign^’s canting theory 
falls of itself to the ground. What must the lock of the 
Information be, if Luther’s personal character be the key, 
which suits its internal structure ? 

It would be easy to show, by unquestionable evidence, that 
the other reformers were not a whit better than Luther. We 
have seen already, what testimony they mutually bore to the 
character of one another ; and we shall probably have occa- 
sion to recur to the subject in the sequel of our essay : 

“The historian, Hume, has truly characterized the reformers as 'fanatics 
and bigots;’ but with no less justice might he have added, that they were 
(with one exception perhaps)* the coarsest hypocrites :f men, who, while 
professing the most high-flown sanctity in their writings, were in their con- 
duct, brutal, selfish, and unres trainable ; who, though pretending, in matters 
of faith, to adopt reason as their guide, were in all things else, the slaves of 
the most vulgar superstition ; and who, with the boasted right of private 
judgment forever on their lips, passed their lives in a course of mutual re- 
crimination and persecution ; and transmitted the same warfare as an heir- 
loom to their descendants. Yet, 'these be thy Gods,’ 0 Protestantism I — 
these the coarse idols which heresy has set up in the niches of the saints 
and fathers of old, and whose names, like those of all former such idols, are 
worn like brands upon the foreheads of their worshipers.”! 

Whoever will read attentively the veridical history of the 
Reformation, will admit the truth of this picture drawn by 
the great Irish bard. 



* Melancthon. 

f Bucer admits the justice of this reproach. Epist ad Galvin. 

! "Travels of an Irish Gentleman,” etc., p. 200, 201. Doyle, New York, 

1835. 

7 
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PART II. 

CAUSES AND MANNER OF THE REFORMATION. 

CHAPTER II. 

CHARACTER OP THE RE FORMATION— THEORY OF 
D’AUBIGNE EXAMINED. 

The question stated — D’Aubigne’s opinion — Mother and daughter — Argu- 
mentum ad hominem — Jumping at a conclusion — Second causes — Why 
Germany was converted — Why Italy and Spain were not — Luther and 
Mohammed — Reasoning by contraries — Why France continued Catholic. 

We have seen what was the character of the chief instru- 
ments who brought about the Reformation in Germany; we 
are now to examine what was the character of the work itself, 
and how it was accomplished. Were the reasons which were 
assigned, as the principal motives for this alleged reform in 
religion, sufficient to justify it, according to the judgment, of 
impartial men ? Were the means employed for bringing it 
about such as would lead us to believe, that it was really a 
change for the better; and were they such as God would. or 
could have approved and sanctioned? Finally, weighing 
these motives and these means, and making all due allow- 
ance for the condition of the times, was there any thing very 
remarkable in the rapid progress of the Reformation itself? 
We will endeavor to answer these questions in the following 
chapters. 

D’Aubign6, and those who concur with him, profess to 
believe, or at least endeavor to make others believe, that the 
Reformation was not only sanctioned by God, but that it was 
directly His work. He says : 

“ Christianity and the Reformation are, indeed, the same revolution, but 
working at different periods, and in dissimilar circumstances. They differ 
in secondary features — they are alike in their first lines, and leading charao* 
( 102 ) 
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tarist»C8. The one is the reappearance of the other. The former closes the 
old order of things — the latter begins the new. Between them is the 
middle age. One is the parent of the other ; and if the daughter is in some 
respects inferior, she has, in others, characters altogether peculiar to herself”* 

In opposition to this flattering theory, we will endeavor to 
prove that the Reformation differs from Christianity, not only 
“ in secondary features,” but also “ in its first lines and leading 
characteristics ;” and that, if the former was the daughter of 
the latter, she was ^ most recreant and degenerate daughter 
truly, with scarcely one lineament in common with her parent. 
Verily, she had “characters altogether peculiar to herself,” 
and she was not only “ in some respects,” but in almost every 
thing, not only “inferior” to, but the direct opposite, of her 
alleged parent ! 

According to our author, one of these “ characters of the 
Reformation peculiar to itself,” was “ the suddenness of its 
action.” He illustrates the rapidity with which the Reforma- 
tion was established, by the figure employed by our blessed 
Saviour to denote the suddenness of His second coming : “As 
the lightning cometh forth from the west and shineth to the 
east, so shall also the coming of the Son of man be.” 
“ Christianity,” he says, “ was one of those revolutions, which 
was slowly and gradually prepared ;” the Reformation, on the 
contrary, was instantaneous in its effect : — “ A monk speaks, 
and in half of Europe the power and glory [of the Church 
of Rome] crumbles in the dust!”f This rapidity he views as 
a certain evidence, that the Reformation was assuredly the 
work of God. For “ how could an entire people — how could 
bo many nations, have so rapidly performed so difficult a 
work ? How could such an act of critical judgment [on the 
necessity and measure of the reform] kindle the enthusiasm 
indispensable to great, and especially to sudden revolutions 
But the Reformation was a work of a very different kind ; 
and this, its history will prove. It was the pouring forth anew 
of that life which Christianity had brought into the world.” J 

* D ’Aiibinge, Preface, p. W. f Ibid. t Ibid. 
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We trust to make it appear in the sequel, that the rapidity 
with which the Reformation was diffused, was the result of 
the pouring forth of a different spirit altogether. Meantime 
we would beg leave to ask D’Aubign6 to answer this plain 
argument, specially adapted to the case as he puts it: if the 
suddenness of the Reformation be a proof that it was brought 
about by the “pouring forth anew of that life which Chris ti* 
anity had brought into the world ; w would not the contrary 
feature of Christianity — its gradual operation* — be a conclu- 
sive evidence, that this latter system was not the work of 
God? And if this argument be not valid, what truth is 
'there in D’Aubign6 , s entire theory? Would not his reason- 
ing, if reduced to the strict laws of logic, rather prove, on 
the contrary, if it proved any thing, that the Reformation, 
differing avowedly as it does in an essential feature from 
Christianity, was not effected by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, but was the mere result of violent human passions, 
which usually bring about sudden revolutions, both in the 
religious and in the social system?. 

It is curious to trace the further development of his favor- 
ite theory. 

11 Two considerations will account for the rapidity and extent of this 
revolution. One of these must be sought in God, the other among men. 
The impulse was given by an unseen hand of power, and the change which 
took place was the work of God. This will be the conclusion arrived at by 
every one who considers the subject with impartiality and attention, and 
does not rest in a superficial view. But the historian has a further office to 
perform — God bets by second causes. Many circumstances, which have 
often escaped observation, gradually prepared men for the great transforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century, so that the human mind was ripe when the 
hour of its emancipation arrived.”! 

Now, we have given no little attention to the subject, and 
we claim at least as much impartiality as our historian of 
tc the great Reformation f and yet, with the facts of history 
before us, we can arrive at no such conclusion, but have 

* This we merely suppose with D’Aubignc, who assumes that such is 
the fact f D’Aubigne, Preface, p. v. 
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reached one precisely contrary. And the reasons which 
have forced us to draw this latter inference are so many and 
so cogent, that we are even under the conviction, that no one 
who will “consider the subject with impartiality and, atten- 
tion, and does not rest in a superficial view,” can fail to agree 
with us. 

In examining the secondary causes, by which God “gradu- 
ally prepared men for the great transformation of the sixteenth 
century,” our historian assigns a prominent place to the cen- 
tral and commanding position of Germany. 

“ As Judea, the birth-place of our religion, lay in the centre of the ancient 
world, so ' Germany was situate in the midst of Christian nations. She 
looked upon the Netherlands, England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, and the whole of the north. It was fit 
that the principle of life should develop itself in the hsart of Europe, that 
its pulses might circulate through all the arteries of the body the generous 
blood designed to vivify its members.”* 

He alleges the following most singular reasons why Ger- 
many was prepared for embracing the Reformation : 

“The Germans had received from Rome that element of modem civiliza- 
tion, the faith. Instruction, legislation — all, save their courage and their 
weapons, had come to them from the sacerdotal city. Strong ties had from 
that time attached Germany to the Papacy .”f — Therefore was she “ ripe ” 
for a rupture with Rome 1 This connexion with Rome “made the reaction 
more powerful at the moment of awakening.”} 

Again : “ The gospel had never been offered to Germany 
in its primitive purity; the first missionaries who visited the. 
country gave to it a religion already vitiated in more than one 
particular. It was a law of the Church, a spiritual discipline, 
that Boniface and his successors carried to the Frisons, the 
Saxons, and other German nations. Faith in the ‘ good tid- 
ings,’ that faith which rejoices the hedrt and makes it free 
indeed, had remained unknown to them.” § — Therefore, when 
Luther and his brother reformers announced these “good 



* D*Aubigne, Book i, p. 76. f Ibid., pp. 78, 79. 

t Ibi<L, p. 79. { Ibid., p. 78. 
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tidings” in all their purity for the first time — fraught too with 
endless variations and contradictions — The Germans were 
prepared for the “awakening” and received the gospel with 
enthusiasm 11 Truly, our fanciftil and romantic historian 
loves to reason by contraries, and to startle his readers by 
palpable absurdities 1 

No less curious is his reason for explaining why the Italians 
did not receive the new gospel : 

“ And if the truth was destined to come from the north, how could the 
Italians, so enlightened, of so refined a taste and social habits, so delicate in 
their own eyes, condescend to receive any thing at the hands of the barba- 
rous Germans? Their pride, in fact, raised between the Reformation and 
themselves a barrier higher than the Alps. But the very nature of their 
mental culture was a still greater obstacle than the presumption of their 
hearts. Could men, who admired the elegance of a well cadenced sonnet 
more than the majestic simplicity of the Scriptures, be a propitious soil for 
the seed of God’s word ? A false civilization is, of all conditions of a nation, 
that which is most repugnant to the gospel”* 

Those who have read Roscoe’s “ Life and Pontificate of Leo 
X.,” will greatly question the accuracy of this picture of Italian 
civilization. *We shall prove in the sequel, that, both before 
and during the time of the Reformation, Italy did much more 
than Germany, to evidence her admiration “ for the majestic 
simplicity of the Scriptures.” At present we will barely 
remark, that the gist of D’Aubignd’s theory consists in the 
assertion, that Italy was too enlightened, too refined in taste 
and social habits, too delicate in her own eyes, and conse-, 
quently too proud and presumptuous to receive the new gos- 
pel ; while Germany, being on the contrary, less enlightened, 
less refined, and more corrupt in doctrine and morals, was a 
more genial soil — just the one, in fact, which was most “.ripe” 
for its reception, and most likely to foster its growth ! We 
most cheerfully award to him the entire benefit of this novel 
and marvelous speculation on the most suitable means of dis- 
posing men’s minds for the willing reception of gospel truth. 



* D’Aubigne, Book i, p. 84. 
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To confirm this singular theory still further, he thus accounts 
for the singular fact that Spain did not embrace Protestantism : 

“Spain possessed, what Italy did not — a serious and noble people, whose 
religious mind has resisted even the stem trial of the eighteenth century, 
and of the revolution (French), and maintained itself to our own days. In 
every age, this people has had among its clergy men of piety and learning, 
and it was sufficiently remote from Rome to throw off without difficulty her 
yoke. There are few nations wherein one might more reasonably have hoped 
for a revival of that primitive Christianity, which Spain had probably received 
from St Paul himself And yet Spain did not then stand up among the 
nations. 8he was destined to be an example of that word of the divine 
wisdom, 4 the first shall be last’ ”* 

What a pity 1 We have little doubt ourselves, that these 
were precisely some of the principal reasons, why Spain did 
not stand up among the nations who revolted against Catho- 
licity in the sixteenth century: and her having passed un- 
scathed through this fiery ordeal of reckless innovation, may 
also serve to explain to ns, how she was enabled “ to resist 
even the stern trial of the eighteenth century, and of the 
revolution.” Her people were too “ serious and too noble,” 
their mind was too “ religious,” and their clergy had too much 
“ piety and learning,” to allow th6m to be carried away by 
the novel vagaries of Protestantism. 

Among the “ various circumstances which conduced to the 
deplorable result” — of her remaining Catholic, D 5 AubignA 
mentions her “remoteness from Germany,” the “heart” of 
Europe — “an eager desire after riches” in the new world — 
the influence of her “powerful clergy” — and her military 
glory, which had just risen to its zenith, after the conquest 
of Grenada and the expulsion of the Moors. In reference to 
this last cause, he asks emphatically : “How could a people 
who had expelled Mohammed from their noble country, allow 
Luther to make way in it ?”f — This question is at least charac- 
teristic ! Was there then, in the ideas of the serious and 
noble Spaniards, so little difference between Lnther and Mo- 

• D’Aubigne, Book i, p. 85. f Ibid., p. 88. 
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hammed ? And is our philosophic historian half inclined him 
self to think, that they were not so very far out in their logic % 

“Few countries ,’ 5 he says, “seemed likely to be better 
disposed than France for the reception of the evangelical 
doctrines. Almost all the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the middle ages was concentrated in her. It might have 
been said, that the paths were everywhere trodden for a 
grand manifestation of the truth. 55 * — Perhaps this very pre- 
servation of the intellectual and spiritual life of the middle 
ages, was a principal reason why France continued Catholic. 
A little farther on,f he continues : “ The (French) people, of 
quick feeling, intelligent, and susceptible of generous emotions, 
were as open, or even more so than other nations, to the truth. 
It seemed as if the Reformation must be, among them, the birth 
which should crown the travail of several centuries. But 
the chariot of France, which seemed for so many generations 
to be advancing to the same goal, suddenly turned at the mo- 
ment of the Reformation, and took a contrary direction. Such 
was the will of Him, who rules nations and their kings. 55 — We 
greatly admire his pious resignation to the will of God ! This 
sentiment may perhaps console him for his disappointment; 
“ that the augury of ages was deceived , 55 in regard to France.}; 
He adds, in the same pious strain: “Perhaps, if she had 
received the gospel, she might have become too powerful ! 55 

He winds up his affecting Jeremiad over France with these 
and similar passages : 

“ France, after having been almost reformed, found herself, 
in the result, Roman Catholic. The sword of her princes, 
cast into the scale, caused it to incline in favor of Rome. 
Alas! another sword, that of the reformers themselves, in 
sured the failure of the effort for reformation. The hands 
that had been accustomed to warlike weapons, ceased to be 
lifted up in prayer. It is by the blood of its confessors, not 
by that of its adversaries, that the gospel triumphs. Blood 

• D’Aubigne, Book i, p. 86. f Ibid, p. 87. t Ibid. 
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shed by its defenders, extinguishes and smothers it. w# — That 
is, the Reformation sought to establish itself in France by 
violence and by force, and it signally failed !f Elsewhere, as 
we shall see, it was more successful in the employment of such 
carnal weapons. But Protestantism obtained sufficient foot- 
hold in France to do incredible mischief for a century and a 
half; and it sowed upon her beautiful soil the fatal seeds 
Vhich, two centuries and a half later, produced the bitter 
fruits of anarchy, infidelity, and bloodshed, during the dread- 
ful “reign of terror!” 

Such is the theory of D’Aubign6 in regard to what we may 
perhaps designate the philosophy of the Reformation ; and we 
now proceed to its refutation ; — which is no difficult task, as 
in fact it sufficiently refutes itself. 

* DAnbigne, Book L p. 87. 

f In our second Yolume, we shall have occasion to prove, we trust by 
abundant evidence, that this is strikingly true, and that D’Aubigne is not 
far wrong in his appreciation of the unsuccessful effort to thrust the lleibr 
illation on France. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PRETEXTS FOR THE REFORMATION. 

Usual plea — Abuses greatly exaggerated — Three questions put and an- 
swered— Origin of abuses — Free-will unimpaired — Councils to extirpate 
abuses-— Church thwarted by princes and the world — Controversy on In- 
vestitures — Extent of the evil — Sale of indulgences — St Peter's Church — 
John Tetzel — His errors greatly exaggerated — Public penance — License 
to sin — Nature of indulgences — Tetzel rebuked and his conduct disavowed 
by Rome — Miltitz and Cardinal Cajetan — Kindness thrown away — Luther 
in tears — Efforts of Rome — Leo X. and Adrian VL — Their forbearance 
censured by Catholic writers — Their tardy severity justified by D’Aubigne 
— Luther’s real purpose— The proper remedy — The real issue — Nullifica- 
tion — “ Curing and cutting a throat ” — Luther’s avowal — Admissions of 
the confession of Augsburg and of Daille — Summing up. 

The usual plea for the Reformation is, that it was necessary 
for the correction of the flagrant abuses which had crept into 
the Catholic Church. These are, of course, greatly exaggera- 
ted and are painted in the most glowing colors, by D’Aubign^, 
and by other writers favorable to the Reformation. He dwells 
with evident complacency on the vices of one or two Popes, 
and of some of the Catholic bishops and clergy, both secular 
and regular, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He 
represents the whole Church as thoroughly corrupt, and states 
that, but for the efforts of the reformers, religion would have 
perished entirely from the face of the earth. We have al- 
ready seen how he compared the reformers, preaching up 
their new-fangled doctrines among the benighted Roman 
Catholics of the sixteenth century, to the apostles preaching 
the gospel to the pagans of their day ! And how coolly he as- 
sured us that the “ Reformation was but the re-appearance of 
Christianity 1” We beg to record our solemn protest against 
the gross injustice of this entire view of the subject 
But we are asked: — What? do you deny the existence of 
abuses in the Catholic Church? Do you deny, that those 
(U0) 
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abused were great and wide spread ? Do you deny, that it 
was proper, and even necessary to correct them? — We deny 
none of these things : except that there is an implied exagger- 
ation in the second question. We admit the existence of the 
evil complained of, especially about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century ; and we deplore it, as sincerely at least, as do 
the opponents of the Catholic Church. A good cause can 
never suffer from candidly avowing the truth, and the whole 
truth. Let genuine history pronounce its verdict as to the 
real facts of the case ; , and we at once bow to the decision. 
But what was the origin of the abuses complained of? what 
was their extent? and what was the adequate and proper 
remedy for them? We will endeavor briefly to answer these 
three questions, which, we apprehend, go to the root of the 
matter under discussion. 

1. It was not the intention of Christ, nor was it the design 
of the Christian religion wholly to prevent the possibility of 
abuses. He willed, indeed, that all men should embrace His 
religion, and reduce its holy principles to practice ; in which 
case, there would have been no disorders nor abuses on the 
face of the earth, and the world would have been an earthly 
paradise, free from all stain of sin. But this state of perfec- 
tion could not have been effectually brought about, without 
offering violence to man’s free will, which God, in His moral 
government of the world, has ever wished to leave unimpaired. 
Religion was freely offered to mankind, with all its saving 
truths, its holy maxims, its purifying institutions, and its 
powerful sanctions of rewards and punishments in an after- 
life. Sufficient grace was also bounteously proffered to all, 
to enable them to learn and believe its doctrines, and to 
observe its commandments. But no one was compelled to 
do either. Even among the twelve chosen apostles, who were 
trained under the immediate eye of Christ, there was one 
M devil.” 

Christ himself foresaw and distinctly foretold that scandals 
would come ; but He contented himself with pronouncing a 
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“ woe on that man by whom the scandal cometh.”* In His 
spiritual kingdom, the Church, there was to be cockle, as well 
as the good wheat, and He willed, “that both should grow 
until the harvest”! of the general judgment; in which only 
the final separation of the good and evil will take place. Noth- 
ing is more foreign to the nature of Christ’s Church, than the 
proposition that it was intended only to comprise the elect and 
the just The struggle between good and evil — between truth 
and error — between the powers of heaven and the “gates of 
hell” — is to go on until the consummation of the world: but 
Christ has pledged His solemn word, that “ the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against His Church and that He will be 
with the body of His pastors and teachers “ all days even to 
the consummation of the world.”§ 

Abuses are accordingly known to have existed in all ages 
of the Church, even during her palmiest days. The writings 
of the earliest fathers— of St. Cyprian, of Tertullian, of St. 
Ambrose, and St. John Chrysostom — paint them in the most 
glowing colors. The Church never approved of them — she 
could not do so even for a day; for Christ had solemnly 
promised to guard her, His own beloved and glorious Spouse, 
“ without spot or wrinkle,” from falling away from her fidel- 
ity by lapsing into or sanctioning error. She bore her con- 
stant testimony against them, and labored without intermission 
for their removal. Her eighteen general councils, one for each 
century, and her local ecclesiastical assemblies, almost with- 
out number— diocesan, provincial, and national, — what are 
they all but evidences of this her constant solicitude, and re- 
cords of her noble and repeated struggles for the extirpation 
of error and vice ? There is not an error that she has not 
proscribed ; not a vice nor an abuse upon which she has not 
set the seal of her condemnation. She was divinely commis- 
sioned for this purpose: and well and fully has she discharged 
the sacred commission. 

* Math, xviii : 7. f Ibid., xiii : 30. 

X Math, zri : 18. { IbicL, xxviii : 20. 
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Whenever she was not opposed nor thwarted in her heav- 
enly purpose by the wicked ones of the earth, error and vice 
disappeared before her, like the mist before the rising sun. 
But she had at all times to contend with numerous, and some- 
times, from the human point of view, with seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles. This was particularly the case during 
the middle ages. The princes of the earth, especially in Ger- 
many, sought, during that whole period, to enslave the Church, 
and to make the bishops the mere subservient instruments of 
their worldly purposes and earthly ambition. This they en- 
deavored to effect by making them their vassals, and by 
claiming a right to confer on them even the insignia of their 
spiritual office. The effect of this last claim was to render the 
appointment of bishops and of the higher clergy, as well as 
the exercise of their spiritual jurisdiction, but too often de- 
pendent on the corrupt policy or mischievous whims of the 
secular power. The Roman Pontiffe maintained an arduous 
contest, for centuries, with the emperors of Germany and 
with other princes, against this glaring and wicked usurpa- 
tion, fraught as it was with countless evils to the Church, 
which it attacked in the very fountains of her spiritual 
power. The question of Investitures was one of vital 
consequence, of liberty or slavery for the Church. 'After 
a protracted struggle the Pontiffe succeeded ; but their suc- 
cess was neither so complete nor so permanent as the friends 
of the Church could have wished. Emperors, kings, and 
princes, especially those of the Germanic body, had still 
far too much power in the nomination of bishops and of 
the clergy.* 

II. The consequences were most disastrous for the Church. 
Unworthy bishops were often intruded by the German empe- 
rors and princes into the principal sees. The example and 
the influence of these were frequently baneful to the charac- 



* This, we think, we have already sufficiently established in the Intro- 
ductory chapter to the present volume. 

VOL. I. — 10 
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ter of the inferior clergy. Owing to the operation of these 
causes, the bishops and clergy of Germany, many of them, 
had greatly degenerated, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Still there were many brilliant exceptions. The 
evil was by no means so general or so wide-spread as it is 
usually represented. We are yet free to avow that it is difficult 
to explain how such large bodies of the clergy abandoned the 
Church in many countries of Europe, in any other supposition 
than that they had sadly degenerated from primitive fervor. 
At the bidding of their prince, or at the prompting of their 
own self-interest, they, in an evil hour, abandoned that Church 
which they had promised to defend, and at whose altars they 
had been solemnly consecrated ! 

The abuse and alleged sale of indulgences afforded the 
principal pretext for the first movements of the Reformation. 
The Church had always maintained her power to grant indul- 
gences: she never sanctioned, in her official capacity, the 
abuses which, at some times and in some places, grew out of 
the exercise of this power. In the early centuries the canons 
imposed long and painful public penances on certain grievous 
transgressions. A canon of the general Council of Nice, in 
325, had given to the bishops a discretionary power to remit 
the whole or a part of those penances, when the penitent 
manifested special fervor. Other councils made similar enact- 
ments. During the middle ages the rigor of the ancient peni- 
tential system was greatly softened down : and the penances 
themselves were often commuted into alms or other pious 
works. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century, Leo X. de- 
termined to push forward to completion a project conceived 
by his predecessor Julius II., of erecting in Rome a Christian 
temple, which should far surpass, in dimensions and magnifi- 
cence, any thing that the world had ever yet seen. The 
origination of the plan of St. Peter’s church was an idea 
worthy the mind of * these magnificent Pontifls; and its erec- 
tion, which '.hey commenced, is one among the noblest monu- 
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Bients to their feme.* To promote an object so splendid, Leo 
promulgated a bull, in which he promised ample indulgences 
to all who would contribute to so laudable an undertaking. 
And, if there were no other proof of the utility of indulgences, 
the erection of that splendid temple, mainly due to them, is a 
monument which would go far towards removing every cavil 
on the subject. No one can enter that church without being 
forcibly impressed with the majesty of God and the gran- 
deur of the Christian religion. To borrow the idea of. a 
modem poet, his soul, on passing its portals and casting 
a glance at its immense and almost sublime proportions 
and marvelous symmetry, becomes “ as colossal as the build- 
ing itself 1” 

Albert, archbishop of Mayence and Magdeburg, was ap- 
pointed by the Pontiff to carry out the intentions of the bull 



* Of Julius EL and Leo X. much has been written which is favorable, and 
much also that is unfavorable to their character as Pontiffs, if not as men. 
By some they have been represented as worldly-minded, and as being too 
much guided by earthly policy. Few, if any writers of respectability, no 
matter how prejudiced, have ventured a word against their moral character. 
Both were distinguished patrons of learning ; both were men of enlarged 
minds and liberal views. Even the prejudiced Menzel says of Leo, that “he 
was free from personal vices.” — (VoL ii, p. 219.) The eulogy pronounced 
on him by Roscoe, the liberal minded English Protestant historian of his 
pontificate, is well known. Of Julius EL this same writer says : “ His vigor- 
ous and active mind corresponded with the restless spirit, of the times, his 
ambition was not the passion of a groveling mind, nor were the advantages 
he sought of a temporary or personal nature. To establish the authority of 
the Holy See throughout Europe, to recover the dominions of the Church, to 
expel all foreign powers from Italy, and to restore that country to the 
dominion of its native princes, were the vast objects of his comprehensive 
mind. And these objects he lived to a great degree to accomplish.” — (Ros- 
coe, Life, etc., of Leo X., p. 291 ; quoted in Dublin Review, for September, 1855.) 
If as a temporal prince he went to war, contrary to the example set him by 
his predecessors, it was for high and noble purposes ; to drive the foreign 
intruder from Italy, and to establish, along with Italian independence, the 
rights of his See and throne. It is refreshing to see Protestant writers like 
Boaooe and Voigt stepping forth to defend the Roman Pontiffs. 
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